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A Barrel Coop. 


A tight barrel makes an excellent coop 
for chickens, as it is almost ready for use 
as it is. Throw a lot of dry loam into the 

bottom, when 

turned on its 

side, to make a 

econ level floor, and 

nail two strips 

at the front, as 

shown. Make a 

front of laths as 

shown in the 

cut and place 

against the 

strips. A nail at 

either side 

will hold it in place, During’ the 

day let the slatted part be at the bottom, 

so the chicks can run in and out. At night 

simply turn the front around in its place, 

so that the more solid part may come at 

the bottom to keep out prowling enemies 
and to keep the chicks in. 
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COOP. 











Convenient Poultry Plant. 


LEVI WELLS, ILLINOIS. 





My houses are all 10 ft wide and range in 
tength from 12 to 36 ft. The walls are of 
matched flooring, with roof of red cedar 
shingles. The earth floors are filled in 6 to 
19 in. There is a solid platform along back 
wall, made of matched flooring 30 in high 
and 38 ft wide, over which the perches are 
suspended by iron brackets. When houses 
are first completed and twice a year there- 
after the entire platform, perches and 
brackets are given a good coat of hot coal 
tar, which permanently retires lice from 
active business. Nests are made in sections, 
six nests to the section, and placed under 
platform in such a way that they can be 
removed for cleaning. Yards are 100 ft wide 
by 170 ft long and are planted to fruit trees. 
Where trees are not too large to cultivate, 
the yards are sown to oats in spring and to 
wheat in fall. Where trees are large, yards 
are sown to clover. Fences are made with 
three 6-in boards at the bottom and a strip 
of 3-ft poultry netting at top, no top rail, 
posts sharpened at top to prevent fowls 
from lighting on them. See next page. 

Feed is given in troughs placed in the 
division fence in such a way that fowls 
ean eat from both sides without getting 
their feet in the feed. My watering troughs 
are placed alongside the feed troughs in 
the same way. This arrangement is very 
convenient from the fact that I can go to 
all six of my houses to feed, water, gather 
the eggs or clean out the houses and only 
have one gate to pass through. 





Economical Duck Feeding. 





The comparative growth of chickens and 
ducks has been the subject of experiments 
at the Mich station. The ducks at two 
weeks of age were fed on middlings, corn 
and bran, with grit and green food. The 
chickens were fed bran and corn meal, also 
green stuff. Both lots had skimmed milk. 
The 39 ducks gained 108.75 Ibs in five weeks, 
having eaten about 41 lbs of corn, 93 lbs 
middlings, 43 lbs bran, 59 Ibs lettuce, 88 lbs 
skimmed milk. Total cost being 1.9c p Ib 
of gain. The 39 chickens during the same 
period have gained 30 lbs, having eaten 52 


Ibs corn, 26 lbs bran, 46 lbs lettuce, 44 lbs 
skimmed milk, each lb of gain costing 
4.84c. 


Duck feeding was tried in a somewhat 
similar way at the N C station. Eighteen 
Pekin ducks weighed 2 oz when hatched, 
and 4 lbs 15% oz at the end of 56 days, 
having been fed on corn meal, bran and 
ground bone, also grit equal to 1-6 weight 
of grain, and chopped green clover equal to 
one-fourth the bulk of the ration. All the 
feed was mixed with water to a crumbly 
- mass and fed in troughs. The cost per lb 
gain was 5.05c, amounting to about 25c per 
fowl. The market price was 50c. The dif- 


ference in cost as compared with the Michi- 
gan station is hard to explain, except on 
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supposition that Michigan ducks had a 
greater variety of food and a good supply 
of skimmed milk. Experiments at the 
Geneva, N Y, station showed that ducks 
thrive there much better when fed a con- 
siderable quantity of animal matter. Prob- 
ably both of these experiments would have 
been more successful with the addition of 
fresh meat, fish or meat meals, 


Fowls as Soil Improvers. 
E. T. PERKINS, MAINE. 





Acres and acres of land by lack of avail- 


able plant food are not produc- 
ing large crops. What a help 
200 or more head of poultry would 


prove toward getting profitable yields from 
this run-out land. Some will keep any kind 
of cows at little or no profit for the sake of 
getting manure for their land, or will buy 
high-priced fertilizers, but do not give 
much attention to the hen that pays a 
handsome profit, and at the same time sup- 
plies gratis cne of the best of plant foods. 

If the fowls or growing stock can have 
the run of a field, after haying, they will be 
found better for the fields than cows. They 
will get a quantity of food as grass, insects, 
grasshoppers, ete, and their droppings will 
not be left in small piles to smother the 
grass plants, but will be well broadcasted 
so as to do the most good, for next year’s 
crop. 





Green Stuff for Yarded Fowls—Yarded 
fowls must have green stuff, and to avoid 
~ crop-binding from 
swallowing too large 
pieces, the fowls 
should have a 
chance to pick off pieces of the leaves that 
are held firmly to a stalk. Sods thus give 
the best form of green food for yarded 
fowls. But it is not possible to keep dig- 
ging up sods where one has only a village 
lot. Hence the plan shown in the cut, 
Get two or three low, broad boxes and nail 
on handles. Fit clover turf neatly into each 
and set one after the other into the pens. 
When the leaves are eaten off set the boxes 
in a shady place and keep well watered, 
when the grass will soon spring up again. 
A supply can thus be kept growing. 








A Change Needed—Fowls will often do 
well on a small place for several years and 
then fall off and become unprofitable, just 
as the owner thinks he has learned it all. 
The usual reason is either that the stock 
has become run out by too much confine- 
ment, or that the fowls have used up some 
of the things about the place which they 
need. They have killed out the grass, used 
up all the sharp gravel, or perhaps the soil 
has become infested with disease or the 
coops with lice. Remedy is to note condi- 
tions, supply what is needed and introduce 
fresh stock. 





For Moving Hives, a sled is the best 
thing. Take two hardwood boards. the 
hight of your stands, say 4 or 6 in, round 
the ends, and fasten them together with 
two or three crosspieces. Back the sled 
up to the rear of the hive, when it is an 
easy matter to pull the hive onto the sled 
and haul it away. The sled is the best 
thing for hauling, as it moves over uneven 
ground with less jar to the hive than would 
a platform on wheels. 





Get Dust When Plenty—The best time 
to secure dust for poultry is when it is 4 
in deep in the roadbed. Do not wait until 
fall, when rains and frost have done their 
work. When a season of drouth comes and 
cust becomes a nuisance to every human 
being, I like to think that biddy will be 
provided for all she needs for a year to 
come.—[Mrs J. M. W. 


Foul Brood in Cuba—Bee keeping in Cu- 
ba has been held out to contain much 
promise for Americans. Those who have 
gone there ‘to look over the ground and 
make a study of the situation, are not en- 
couraged. Added to the disadvantages of 











the rainy season, when but little or no pol- 


len can be gathered, is the fact that most 
of the apiaries are rotten with foul brood, 
G. Rockenbach, an experienced beekeeper, 
has traveled over a large portion of north- 
ern Cuba and examined 50 apiaries and 
everyone was full of foul brood. 


A Good Account—My 110 hens laid 1003 
dozen eggs from Feb 16 to Jan 1, which 
brought me $150. I raised 380 chickens and 
sold 274 for $117.54, and have 100 pullets left 
worth $50. I estimate the feed at $100, 
though I did not keep strict account.—[Mrs 
Cc. B., New York. 





Enjoys the Contest—I always did my 
poultry work under protest until I entered 
the poultry contest. Then I started in, 
thinking I might as well have some sys- 
tem, as the work had to be done.—[Mrs §., 
B. B., Rochester, N Y. 


ELECTRIC HANDY WAGONS 
excel in quality. strength, durability. Carry 4000 Iba, 
They areLow priced 
but not cheap. 
Electric Steel 
w a 
or staggered ov: 
etal et 
o ? tire tofit any wagon. Catalogue FREE, 
ELECTRIO WHEEL CO., Box 86. Quincy; Ills, 


MAN with horse and buggy 
to sell Pasture Stock 

Food. Salary $15 per week 
and 10 percent. on all sales. Farmer preferred. Previous ex- 


perience not essential. Pasture Stock Food is the 
greatest discovery ever made in practical and scientific 





















feeding, and is sold on an absolute guarantee. Steady, per- 
manent trade easily established. Sample bag, sufficient 
for two weeks’ feeding free. Send .25 cents in stamps or 


silver to cover express charges. PASTURE STOCK 
FOOD COMPANY, 330 Boyce Bldg., CHICAGO. 


DARD FARM BOOKS 


DARD 


Works on the Fundamental Principles 
and the Practice of Agriculture. 


Manual of Agriculture 2x... Ba™e"e2. ES 





school, the farm and the fireside. A new edition, revised 
by Dr. Chas. A. Goessmann, Prof. of Chemistry, Massa- 
chusetts agricultural college. Cloth, 12mo - 1.00 


Chemist f th F By R. Warington, F.C. B. 
Ty 0 e arm Treating with the utmost 
clearness and conciseness, and in the most popular man- 
ner possible, of the relations of chemistry to agriculture, 
end providing a welcome manual for those who, while 


mote having time to systematically study chemistry, 
glad y have such an idea as this gives them of its rela- 
jon to operations on the farm. Cloth, 12mo 1.00 
How Cro $ Feed By Prof. Samuel W. Johnson. A 
D treatise on the atmosphere and the 
soil, as related in the nutrition of agricultural plants. 
The volume—the companion and complement to “How 
Crops Grow’’—has been welcomed by those who appreciate 


} wwe es of agriculture. Illustrated. Clo 
Bommer’s Method of Making Manures 3,2" 


practical and comprehensive guide for mening manures 
on the farm. Paper 25 
By John Scott and J. Cc. Mor- 

The Soil of the Farm ¢ ton. A -handbook of the al 
esses included in = management and cultiyv ang of the 
soil. Cloth, mo 1.00 
conven- 


A 
Pedder’s Land- Measurer for Farmers x “onze 
companion, showing at once the contents of any piece of 
lan when its length and width are unknown, up to 
1500 ‘feet either way, with raricus other u-cful farm ta- 
bles Cloth, 18mo . . ae 


asrens, MB 
Plant Life on the Farm 2” &% 2: 44s 


physiology or life history of ee! :™ tie way in which 
they are affected by the circumstances under which they 
exist, and how they in turn react upon aed Living re 
ings and upon natural forces. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 

Above are briefly described a few only of the many books 
on similar subjects which we, the largest Publishers of 
Rural Books in the World, supply. 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,.New York 
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Volume 66 
The Outlet for Early Autumn Apples. 


T REMAINS to be seen 
whether the 1900 crop of 
apples is as large as that 
of 1896, yet everything 
points to a very liberal 
yield. American Agricul- 
turist’s earlier reports of 
bright outlook have been 
confirmed by more recent 

developments, and apples are now making 

good growth, trees as a whole well loaded. 

We observe that members of the apple ship- 

pers’ ass’n are disposed to regard the crop 

as large as that of four years ago. But 
they are first of all buyers, and their sym- 
pathies are naturally bearish. At their 
early August annual convention, the trend 
of discussion was toward conservative buy- 
ing, on the assumption that the crop will 
prove very heavy and outlet on home and 
export account problematical. A little later 
we will go into some details relative to the 
outlook for foreign trade in apples; suf- 
fice it to say here, 
the crop in England 
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' “Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
For Week Ending August 13, 1900 ; 


a year ago; Mo about 12%c, interior Il 
points 18c against 15c; in Macoupin Co, 10@ 
12c against 8@10c last summer. In Wayne 
Co, N Y, where large quantities of cider 
vinegar are made, the price is about 9c in 
carlots, or the same as a year ago; this fig- 
ure also prevails in Montgomery Co and is 
not much different in the Hudson valley. 
Some manufacturers in Ct are getting lilc 
against 10c a year ago, others only 10c, and 
prices elsewhere in New England not mate- 
rially changed. 

Prices on cider apples have not been gen- 
erally established, but our returns afford 
a fair reflection of probabilities. A large 
manufacturer in Ill says farmers will prob- 
ably be paid 20c per 100 lbs delivered; in 
Princeton Co 25c, in Macoupin 20@30c. The 
Clarkesville (Mo) Cider Co will pay 20c per 
100 lbs for cider apples up to Nov 1, then 
25c. A Topeka (Kan) manufacturer will pay 
10c per bu for good stock. In the east it is 
too early to determine, but probability of 
prices around 10@15c per 100 lbs in the cider 
sections of N Y, Mich, O, ete. Apples and 





No. 6 
Good Progress in Potato Fields. 





With rare exceptions every potato state 
has been favored with excellent growing 
weather during much of the past fort- 
night. The generally promising condition 
of the potato crop as noted in America Ag- 
riculturist July 14 has been continued, and 
the liberal acreage there indicated should 
yield a bountiful harvest unless overtaken 
by disaster during this somewhat critical 
month of August. In manyinstances where 
the crop was backward owing to drouth, 
well distributed rainfall has caused rapid 
repair with a splendid growth of vines. 
Occasional fear is expressed lest this be too 
rank, the tubers suffering in consequence. 
In the northwest, notably N D, continued 
dry, hot weather has apparently affected 
potatoes unfavorably, but the crop is in 
good shape in such important states as 
Minn, Wis, Mich, N Y, Pa and Me. 

In the leading potato counties of N Y, a 
decided change for the better has taken 
place in late varieties. Early potatoes were 

damaged by drouth, 
in some cases be- 





and on the continent oe, 
of Europeseems gen- Coe 
erally promising, but : 
this is out of the way 
before our winter va- 
rieties are really 
ready to export. Ir- 
respective of the size 
of the crop there or 
here, foreigners will 
take a good many ap- 
ples from the U § 
and Canada from Oct 
to April, partly on 
account of the excel- 
lent quality of our 
fruit. 

All fair-minded per- 
sons engaged in the 
apple industry as 
producers, country 
buyers and shippers 
or exporters will 
agree in one thing, 
that in seasons of 
big surplus, ex- 
treme care should 
be used in selecting, 
packing and market- 
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GED POULTRY FARM---See Preceding Page 


yond repair. Rains 
during the last half 


of July brought 
needed moisture to 
the late crop, and 


unless blight over- 
takes it, there is ev- 
ery indication of a 
good yield from a 
very liberal acreage. 
Some of our corre- 
spondents report 
more bugs than 
usual, but this pest 
in general is. well 
under control; here 
and there reports of 
blight, but these not 
general. Conditions 
are much the same in 
Pa and O, although 
the latter state has 
suffered somewhat 
from drouth. In New 
England the -crop is 
healthy, acreage lib- 
eral, and such im- 
portant sections as 
Aroostook Co, Me, 








ing fruit. Our ad- are looking for boun- 
vices’ point to large tiful harvest. 
supplies of early ap- The Michigan po- 
ples to go to the evaporator and the _ pears are worth about 35c per 100 lbs at the tato crop, always an important one 
cider mill, scattering lots are being ex- mills in Burlington Co, N J. Connecticut in determining market values, not only 
ported, but this business is not satisfac- manufacturers will pay about 20c per 100 for the west, but also for N Y and 
lbs. In northern New England, cider ap- N E is promising at the opening of 


tory until cold weather. With the trade in 
evaporated fruit on a healthy basis on both 
domestic and foreign account, it would seem 
there is room for the establishment of evap- 
orators in many sections not nowso favored. 
Meanwhile the next two months will see 
the production of large quantities of cider 
for autumn and winter markets and for 
conversion into vinegar. 

Inquiry in leading cider manufacturing 
sections brings out the fact that stocks of 
cider vinegar carried over from last sea- 
son are not large; in many instances less 
than was the case a year ago, while here 
and there slightly larger. The big dis- 
tributing markets therefore should be in a 
position to handle the new make. Prices of 
cider vinegar are much the same as a year 
ago, but in a number of instances 1@2c 
per gal higher. In Kan, 15c now for 
best carlots, against 12%c 


grade in 


ples usually bring about 10c per bu in sea- 
sons of nlenty. 

The outlook for the cider and vinegar in- 
dustry as a whole during the coming sea- 
son might be worse. Our correspondents 
seem to believe that prices will be low both 
for stock and cider. Manufacturers of cider 
vinegar continue to be hampered by many 
difficulties. State laws as to strength, etc, 
are often onerous, but worst of all is the 
unfair competition of fictitious ‘‘cider’’ vin- 
egar made from acetic acid and put on the 
market under misleading labels. As ear- 
lier indicated, stocks of cider vinegar are 
not burdensome, and, other things being 
equal, there should be a good outlet for the 
genuine article, affording remunerative 
prices to manufacturers and also to apple 
growers. Another month will bring season- 
able activity in early apple movement, the 
crop now developing rapidly in all sections, 





Aug. Weather conditions have been favor- 
able, ample rainfall, no serious attacks of 
insect pests. Drouth or blight during Aug 
might work a change, but that is some- 
thing of the future. Early potatoes gen- 
erally harvested in Kan, price in Johnson 
Co 15@20c per bu, yield good. In the Gree- 
ley district of Col, conditions show an im- 
provement, vines growing well, weather 
generally favorable and outlook for a lib- 
eral yield. 

With the exception of Kan and Neb, 
where July drouth seriously damaged the 
crop, the month was quite generally favor- 
able for potatoes. The loss of condition in 
the states named was sufficient to lower the 
general average by 8 points, or to 88.6. Last 
yea’ at this date the average was 87.1. 
Plenty of moisture has given the crop an 


{To Page 129.] 
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Harvesting Corn Fodder. 


M. C. THOMAS, OH16. 








Where a large crop of corn is to be se- 
cured, this is no small task. The cost and 
quality of work done must be carefully con- 
sidered. Only a few years ago the corn sled 


was thought to be the ideal implement for* 


cutting corn, but there are so many sea- 
sons when perfect work is impossible, as 
the corn does not stand up well. They 
have been discarded by a number of farm- 
ers in my neighborhood. What the out- 
come of the corn binder will be remains 
to be seen. Some like it, while others say, 


all things considered, the work cannot be 
done better or cheaper than by hand. 
For my use I have found nothing better 
than the good, old-fashioned way. With 
us the corn is nearly always checked and 
the shocks are cut 12 hills square, the cost 
ranging from 5 to 8 cents a shock, accord- 
ing to the condition of the corn. To be in 
best condition for cutting, the husks on 
at least half of the ears should begin to 
turn brown. When at this stage we cut 
into full shocks. Some prefer to half shock 
and let stand for a few days before filling 
out, but I do not like that. If a rain comes 
the entire center of the shock will be black- 
ened. Had the shock been made full size 
at first, the middle would remain bright, 
provided the corn was not cut too green. 
When a shock is one-third cut I tie it se- 
curely with a stalk. When the shock is fin- 
ished I draw it up as tightly as possible 
with a rope and pulley, and tie it with 
binder twine. A shock fixed in this manner 
will stand in perfect condition until the 


corn is ready to crib. 
Jus* as soon as the corn will do to crib, 
I commence husking and storing opera- 


tions, in order to complete them before bad 
weather sets in. While the days are warm 
and the ground dry it is much easier to 
get help and the injury is much less to the 

‘neat by tramping and driving over it. As 
the corn is husked the fodder is tied into 
bundles which can be easily handled with 
a fork. When the fodder is moist I tie 
with the stalks, and when it is dry I use 
tarred twine with a knot tied on the end. 
To secure it I simply lap the string around 
the knot and stick it under the band. If 
care is taken to make the bundles as com- 
pact as possible, they will not come un- 
tied when fastened in this manner. To 
untie, simply pull the end of the string. 
We place three of these single shocks in 
one, being very careful to get it set up as 
compactly as possible. The tops are drawn 
together with a rope and again tied with 
the twine. Fodder fixed in this manner 
will keep perfectly and make excellent feed, 
until hauled to the barn or directly to the 
stock. 





Important Hints for Wheat Growers. 


D. W. MAY, 





Since the establishment of the agri exper 
sta much valuable work has been done .by 
them in trying to solve problems in wheat 
culture. Some of the results confirm exist- 
ing ideas concerning the growing of this 
crop, while others are at variance with 
them. A study of the experiments is al- 
ways interesting, and to the farmer will- 
ing to learn, Valuable. At this time it is im- 
portant to know that the Kan sta one year 
obtained a yield of 14% bu of wheat per 
acre from land plowed Aug 1, and only 12 
bu from similar land plowed Sept 7. An- 
other year land plowed July 20 averaged 
24144 bu and that plowed Sept 3, 19% bu. 
The sowings were made at the same date, 
Sept 18. At the Ark sta deep and shallow 
preparation of the soil for wheat produced 
practically no difference in yield. The ex- 
perience with subsoiling for wheat in Kan- 
sas indicates that there is a positive loss of 
labor and yield. The Okla sta found that 
rolling the land in addition to harrowing 
it before seeding produced no appreciable 
effect. 

Results of 8 years’ work in sowing from 
2 to 8 pecks per acre at the Ind sta show 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


that there is an increased yield with in- 
creased seeding. The increase from sow- 
ing more than 6 pecks is relatively small. 
Taking the averages for 11 years the re- 
sults indicate that at least 6 pecks and 
not more than 8 pecks should be used. The 
Ill sta during 4 years’ experiments, obtained 
highest average yields from sowing 5 to 6 
pecks per acre. Very little difference was 
found in seeding one and three inches deep, 
Seeding 5 inches deep showed a loss. Bet- 
ter yields were obtained in Minnesota by 
planting 3% inches than shallower seeding. 

The tests of drilling vs bro@fcasting have 
given conflicting results, most frequently in 
favor of drilling. In Iowa in a comparison 
of the yields of wheat sown with a press 
drill and with a common drill the differences 
were 18 and 10.7 bu per acre for 1894 and 
1895 respectively, in favor of the press drill. 
At the Ohio sta 5 years’ experience with a 
roller or wheel following in track of drill 
has been generally favorable to the prac- 
tice. At the same station cross drilling, 
using 3 pecks one way and 5 the other 
gave fewer bushels per acre than 6 pecks 
drilled one way. In N Dak, with spring 
wheat the slight difference in yields was 
in favor of sowing in one direction in drills 
6 inches apart. Listing has been found in 
Kansas to materially increase the yield as 
ecmpared with drilling in a dry year, and 
to decrease it in a wet year. North Dakota 
wheat sown in drills and cultivated gave 
a yield of 10 1-5 bu less per acre than when 
sown in the ordinary way. 

At the Okla sta, winter wheat was sown 
at intervals of one week from Sept 7 to the 
following January. The largest yield re- 
sulted from that sown Sept 21. Seeding 
September 20 gave the best average yield 
in Kansas and at the Ind sta wheat sown 
the same date gave the highest average for 
6 years. 

A better yield was secured in Utah by 
rolling after seeding. The tests for mois- 
ture for two years showed in the upper 3 
inches of soil of the unrolled section 4.14 
per_cent of moisture, and in the rolled 5.03 
per cent. Rolling and harrowing land after 
seeding gave an increase in yield of 3 1-5 
bu per acre. At the N Dak sta, in 1898 har- 
rowing one week after seeding caused an 
increase in yield of 2 bu. Spring harrow- 
ing reduced the yield at the Kan and 8 C 
sta. Pasturing wheat caused a loss in yield 
in Kansas one year, while another season 
it apparently eid no harm. 


—— 


How to Dehorn. 


Cc. S, BRIGGS. 





I use a clipper made by a concern in Penn- 
sylvania. They cost complete about $12. It 
is better to have two men to do the cut- 
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DEHORNING 


ting, as it is desirable to have plenty of 
power. Then the obstinate ones come just 
the same. It only requires a fraction of a 
second for experienced hands to remove a 
horn. Gentleness should be used, but be 
there for business. A mixture of tar and 
carbolic acid will keep the flies away if put 
on every few days. We use 1 or 2 per cent 
acid, mixed well with the tar. If dehorning 
is done in cold weather the animals should 
be kept as warm as possible. 


My method is to hitch the animal 
around the neck with a good strong 
rope, with about two feet of slack. 


Then with the leader in the nostrils, pass 
the rope attached to it around under the 
tail and bring the head around as far as 





Let a man stand on the opposite 
side and take the leader firmly in one hand, 
and grasp with the other hand the end of 


possible. 


the rope that has been passed under the 
tail, including the other. Keep everything 
taut. Take the horn off. The instant this 
is done, let go of the leader with both hands, 
Turn the head the other way and repeat. Do 
not have a knot in the end of the leader rope, 
for it might catch under the tail and stag- 
ger the animal. Before cutting, grease the 
hair around the horns well back, so as not 
to cut any more of it than is necessary, as 
it is a great protection. Have plenty of 
room to work. 
Sa 

Rye as a Cover Crop—While nitrogen is 
the fertilizing element most easily lost from 
manures and soils, it is the most expensive, 
costing almost three times as much a pound 
as potash and phosphoric acid. The read- 
iness with which nitrates are washed out 
of the soil during heavy rains when the 
ground is thawed suggests that during the 
period of such rains it should be covered 
with some catch crop, which will feed upon 
the nitrates formed and store nitrogen in 
its tissues. For this purpose rye is an ex- 
cellent crop and is much used. While it adds 
no nitrogen to the soil which is not already 
found therein, as crimson clover does, it is 
a much surer catch than the latter, and 
is thoroughly hardy. It forms quite a root 
system during the fall, starts off early in 
the spring, and makes the finest of spring 
jpasturage or early hay, and leaves the 
ground in fine order for corn, potatoes or 
cotton, 





Early Plowing Desirable for Wheat—As 
a rule best results are usually obtained by 
plowing land for fall wheat as soon as the 
small grains are harvested or just as soon 
as the land is clear of the summer crop. 
Tests at the Okla sta for the season just 
past show that ground plowed July 19 yield- 
ed about 8 bu more per acre than ground 
plowed Aug 15 and about twice as much 
as ground plowed Sept 11. It must be noted, 
however, that at the time of the early plow- 
ing,the ground was in the very best con- 
dition. Later, it became harder and at the 
last plowing broke up into great lumps 
which were pulverized with great difficulty. 
This result is in line with previous experi- 
ments at this and other stations in the 
wheat-growing sections, 





Harvesting Cowpeas—The method of 
harvesting is a very slow process and for 
this reason a great many farmers do not 
pretend to harvest, but prefer to buy the 
seed every year. The only method known 
is to pick the pods off the vines as ‘they 
ripen and thresh them out with sticks by 
hand; afterward they can be run through 
fans for cleaning. This labor is usually 
done by the negroes in the south. It is 
claimed that there has been no machinery 
invented to do this work successfully so 
far, as all peas do not ripen at the same 
time, but they have to go over the ground 
continually until all are picked.—[Globe 
Pea Co, Norfolk Co, Va 





To Remove Stones by Dynamite—Dig 
down on one side and bore or punch a hole 
under the stone. Place the charge against 
the under side of stone. Fill up the hole 
and tamp carefully with a broomstick. Use 
nothing but dirt as filling. To remove the 
top of a large stone 2 or 3 ft deep in the 
ground, place the load on top of stone and 
cover with sand or dirt a foot or so deep. 
Use 40 or 50 per cent dynamite.—[An Old 
Subscriber. 





Roan or Red Shorthorns—B. I. C.: There 
is really no difference between the reds and 
the roans so far as quality is concerned. 


In this country red has been the more pop- 
ular color, although many splendid roans 


have been produced and they win prizes 
right along at stock shows. In England 
roan is the favorite color and at the big ex- 
hibitions greatly outnumber the reds. 











Raising Lambs in the South. 


“TENNESSEE.” 





of feed, and soon as 
we commence feeding them 
straw, hay, corn and corn fodder. After 
lambs come, we feed the ewes wheat bran 
and corn chops, that is, corn and oats 
ground together. The lambs soon learn to 
eat this food with the mother. We also 
keep plenty of hay and fodder in the rack, 
with rock salt and an abundance of fresh 
water convenient. 

When the lambs are two months old ye 
pass them into another stable without the 
ewes and feed them corn chops and wheat 
bran, all they can eat, twice a day, and 
when four months old they will weigh 60 
to 70 lbs. Our sheep are just the common 
stock of the country, Southdown and Cots- 


Sheep like 
frost comes 


a variety 


wolds. We burn old leather, such as old 
shoes, and pulverize it and mix it in the 
meal once a month, enough to color the 


meal slightly. This leather powder will 
cure what is called rot among sheep, and 
is also a preventive of disease and a tonic. 


They will also have heavier and finer 
fleeces if cared for in this way. 
Simple Process for Pasteurizing. 


MARY WAGER-FISHER. 


The work being done at the Wis exper sta 
in pasteurizing milk and cream for public 
use and sending the same to patrons as 
far away as Chicago, suggests a new and 
profitable occupation for women, as it is by 
no means a difficult process. It can be 
done by independent householders, provid- 
ing the temperature is maintained at the 
right point and ice ean be had for rapid 
cooling. The process consists of heating 
the milk in closed flasks or fruit jars, to 
a temperature of 150 degrees Fahr, holding 
it there for 20 minutes, and quickly cooling. 
The milk should be less than 12 hours old, 
the fresher the better presumably. Every 
housekeeper knows how to cook the con- 
tents in closed glass jars, by standing 
them on a board in the bottom of a vessel 
partly filled with water, and closely cover- 
ing the same. This method is claimed to 
kill at least 99 per cent of the bacteria. 
Being done in closed vessels, there is no 
marked escape of gases. 

Milk that is separated, and the cream as 
well, is purer than when set to rise the 
cream in the old-time way, because the 
centrifugal force of the separator drives 
impurities, including microbes, to the walls 
of the separator, where they adhere. As 
the sterilization of milk is found to be so 
unsatisfactory for continued use, this meth- 
od of pasteurization is very important. 

Dehorning Calves—I dehorn all my 
calves when about a week old with‘a strong 
solution of potash, and think it much bet- 
ter than raising horns and then cutting 
them ‘off. Have the potash as strong as 
can be, by putting a smali amount of wa- 
ter in a cup and putting in more potash 
than will dissolve. Apply thoroughly to the 
embryo horn with a small swab. Don’t put 
any in the calf’s eye or on his ear, or your 
own fingers.—[B. H. M. 


The Horse’s Hat, which last year a hu- 
mane horse owner in Friesland, Holland, 
provided for his horses, is now becoming 
an article of trade in France. It is made 
of straw and covers the eyes and forehead 
of the horse, while openings are left for the 
ears. A moist sponge is kept inside of the 
hat to keep the horse’s head cool. 











Hogs Like Roasting Ears, but they 
should not be confined to this feed alone. 
A little matured grain in addition will be 
found economical. 





Breed the Right Sort—To 
horse and sustain 
it is ready 
considerable 
ing, 
succeed in 


produce a 
it for four years before 
for the market is to involve 
expense for care and keep- 
and a large proportion of them should 
meeting the requirements for 


‘to hold it much longer. 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


which they are designed. If half of them 
or any very large proportion fail in this, the 
loss comes cntirely from the profit of horse 
raising. 





The Tattoo Mark in the ear, 
been made the official mark by the Conti- 
nental Dorset club, is the most permanent 
method of marking live stock. It will not 
loose out like a metal ear label and once 
made will always stay. But it is not easily 
distinguishable, which is the only objection 
to it, 


which has 





The Largest Butter Factory in the world 
is said to be the Glenorminster factory in 
Australia. During the flush season the 
milk received amounts to 165,000 lbs per day 
and some of the patrons furnish as high as 
5000 lbs, the average being about 2000 Ibs. 
These amounts are produced on farms of 
100 to 200 acres each. 





Cream Can Be Kept in ice water without 
injury for 48 hours, but it is not advisable 





Inflammation of the Udder—W. R. (N 
Y) has. a cow that is stiff, her udder is 


swollen and hard and her bowels are con- 
stipated. Give her 1% lbs epsom salts and 
1 oz ginger dissolved in water at one dose. 
Also give % oz nitrate of potassium at a 
dose three times a day in a pint of cold 
water. Bathe the udder for half an hour 
three times a day and after each bathing 
put on a little of the following: Acetate of 
lead 1 oz, water 1 at; shake before using. 








Congestion of the Lungs—G. W. S. (N 
Y) has a neighbor who lost. two cows. They 
first seem to be sore and lame and die. On | 


opening them the lungs were purple and 
a yellow jelly-like substance around them. 
The disease is probably congestion of the 
lungs. } 


CREAI1 SEPARATORS. 
De Laval ‘‘Alpha’’ and ‘‘Baby” Separators. 
First—Best—Cheapest. All Styles—Sizes. 


Prices $50.-to ¢800.- 
Save $10-per cow per year. nd for Catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO, 


note h & Canal Sts. | 74 Cortlandt Street, 
ICAGO. NEW YORK. 

















Leg and Body Wash. 


Race cio often become sore 
and stiff from continued strain 
on the hard tracks. Nothing takes 
out this stiffness and soreness 
likea wash compounded of diluted 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


apply to the legs and put on light 
bandages.Sponge the body and put 
on light blanket. Guaranteed to 
produce desired results or money 


back 

Readville Trotting Park, Mass., March 23, 1900. 
Dr. 8. A. Tuttle, V. 8. 

Dear Sir :—I have used your Elixir for the past ten years, in the 
diluted form for a leg and body wash. I consider it the best wash 
for keeping horsvs from sorin > done up with this wash 
are much less liable to take cold than when done up with witch hazel 
or any other wash I ever used. . H, NAY, 

Our 100-page book, “Veterinary Experience,” FREE. 
Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 

Beware of so-called Elixirs—none genuine but Tuttle’s. 

Avoid all blisters; they offer only temporary relief if any. 


HORSE WORMS. 


Mason’s Worm Powders, 50c, guaranteed to cure in 


















5 days. Mason’s Ointment, 50c, promptly heals 
Bruises, Sprains, Gallis, Spavins, etc. R 
Mailed on receipt of price. Horse book “ 





E. MASON, 23 B, Duane Street, New York. 


ew SHARPLES | 


Cream 
SEPARATORS. 


You want to 
know why 
they are best. 
Of course you 
do. It’s easy 
to say ‘‘best,” 
but why?S8kim 
extraordinaril 
clean and turn 
easy ;but that’s 
no reason, for 
some others do 
nearly as well. 
Smooth, solid, finer cream than, 
any other. That's one reason. 
Simple to wash, easy to under- 
stand.more durabie than any other. 
~ Ask ten year user. Not a dollar for 
repairs. Safer, handsomer, worth 
more. For fuller information send 
for Catalogue No, 34 j 
P. M. SHARPLES. 
West Chester, Pa. 
THE SHARPLES CO., 
28 So. Oanal &t., Chicago, Ill. 














; Automatic 
: Butter Making Cream 
a Si lifi d Simple; Separator 
t te; durable; 
© SLMPITTICG exsy'te ‘operate: aarapie, 
= and better butter. Farmers’ and Agents’ 
& Gold-mine. Price $2.50; worth $100, 
< 


Send stamp for particulars, 
Automatic Cream SeparatorCo, Box 4,QuincylJ 


Swine BOOK 

WINE 

Which Slrould Be in Every Farm Library. 
Sent Postpaid at the Prices Named. 


Coburn's Swine Husbandry r<xisca Yaa eniargea Near: 


tion. The breeding, rearing and management of swine, 
and the prevention and treatment of their diseases. It is 
the fullest and freshest SS a to swine 
breeding yet offered. Cloth, 12mo e ° 156 


The American Merino. For Wool or for Mutton 


By Stephen Powers. A practical and most valuable 
work on the selection, care, breeding and diseases of the 





Merino sheep in all sections of the United States. It is 
a full and exhaustive treatise “oon Gs one mores of 
sheep. Cloth, mo . ; ° 150 


By J It H “Th ts of th 
Harris on the Pigvstioust h Harris, The points of the 


are thoroughly discussed, and the great advantage of 
using thoroughbred males clearly shown. The work 
equally valuable to the farmer who keeps but few pigs 
and to the breeder on an extensive scale. a 
Cloth, 12mo ° 


St rt’ Sh h d M | ‘By Seney ree, _ 
ewa $ ep er 5 anua valuable, practical 
treatise on the sheep for American farmers and sheep 
growers, It is so plain that a farmer or a farmer’s son, 
who has never kept a sheep, may learn from its pages how 
to manage a flock successfully, and yet so complete that 
even the experienced shepherd may gather many sugges- 
tions from it. The results of personal experience of some 
years with the characters of the various modern breeds of 
sheep, and the sheep raising capabilities of man rtions 
of our extensixe territory and that of Canada and the care- 
ful study of the diseases to which our sheep are chiefly 


subject, with those by which they may eventually be 
afflicted through unforeseen accidents—as well as the 
methods of management 


called for under our circum- 
stances are here gathered. illustrated. Cloth, 12mo 100 


Above are briefly described a few only of the many books 
on similar subjects which we, the largest Publishers of 
Rural Books in the World, supply. 


FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 








THE IMPROVED U. S. SEPARATORS 


Have excelled in the past, and with their ‘“*‘ New Century” 
further in advance than ever. 


Low Frame. 
High . ‘ 


Ss. se 


We furnish a complete line of Dairy and Creamery Apparatus. 
logues free for the asking. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE a Bellows Falis, Vt. 





improvements are 
Note their capacities and prices: 


Capacity 150 to 175 lbs., $50.00 
” 225 to 250 ** $65.00 
“ 275 to 300 “ 
a 350 to 400 


we 450 to 500 “ 
“ 650 to 700 “* 


Cata- 
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A Homemade Cider Press. 
J. G. ALLSHOUSE, PENNSYLVANIA, 





On the farm where there is no cider mill, 
a large number of good apples are wasted 
every year. These might be converted in- 
to cider. The accompanying illustration is 

















we 
THE CIDER PRESS 


IN POSITION. 


of. an easily made press for the purpose 
of utilizing those apples. Simply procure 
a plank about 4 ft in length, and as broad 
as available, and a stout pole, Bb, 15 to 20 ft 
long. Make a frame, or vat, to hold the 
apples to be pressed. It can be construct- 
ed of 1 in boards, about 1 ft square. Set 
this vat on the plank, a, and have a channel 
cut round it in the form ‘of the letter Y 
Place the plank and vat at the base of a 
tree or stump, using a few blocks to raise 
it from the ground one or two feet. Now 
cut a deep notch in the tree or stump about 
1% or 2 ft above the plank and insert the 
heavy end of the pole. Ai the other end of 
the pole set four pins as shown. 

The apples to be squeezed with the press 
are thrown into the vat a few at a time, 
and a heavy wooden stamper is used to 
crush them. When the vat is full of the 
broken-up apples, a wooden cover, fitting 
inside of the vat, is laid on top. A few 
blocks are placed on top of this cover so 
as to allow the pole to press down on the 
movable covering. The pole is weighted 
down with heavy stones or bowldegrs placed 
between the four pins at the end remote 
from the press. Cut several small V-shaped 
openings round the bottom of the vat, or 
make a system of channels, connecting with 
the large channel, to collect the juice and 
permit it to follow the course along the 
plank until it reaches the vessel used to 
receive it. 

The illustration shows the press when 
completed, and also explains the manner 
of using it. I can confidently assure any 
farmer readers that this press, which will 
cost practically nothing, will give entire 
satisfaction. 





Cider Making Hints. 


The present season with its promising ap- 
ple crop will undoubtedly see a great deal 
of cider and vinegar made. The prevailing 
idea that cider can be made from any kind 
of apples, may result in a great deal of 
poor cider and consequently poor vinegar. 
Especially is this true in sections where 
rremature dropping is more common than 
usual. An attempt will undoubtedly be 
made to utilize this partially matured fruit 
by making it into cider. This may be the 
best means of disposing of it, but good 
cider cannot be expected from such fruit. 
It will be thin and watery and vinegar 
made from it will contain a small percent- 
age of acetic acid. As most states require 
4 to 4% per cent of acetic acid, vinegar 
made from poor cider must be tested before 
being sold. 

As the amount of acetic acid in vinegar 
will depend primarily on the percentage of 
sugar which the cider contains, it can easi- 
ly be seen that to have the best cider and 
cider vinegar, well-developed apples con- 
taining enough sugar to make at least 6 
per cent alcohol must be used. They should 
not be of the very sour variety nor of the 
very sweet. Russets, Smith’s Cider, Snow 


> 








and those of that class are the best. How- 
ever, by judiciously mixing sweet and sour, 
a high-class product results. 

Another element of success is a clean 
cider mill. Of course, up-to-date cider 
makers have improved machinery and keep 
their buildings and presses perfectly clean, 
but in many of the apple-growing sections, 
there are small mills and presses. These 
are seldom in the best condition. All ap- 
ple pomace should be removed as quickly 
as possible and not allowed to decay near 
the mill. The crushing rollers and_ the 
presses should be cleaned frequently and 
fumigated, if possible, by the use of burn- 
ing sulphur. If the pomace cannot be util- 
ized for stock feed, it should be hauled 
away and spread upon the land as fertilizer 
where it will be of the most benefit. All 
tanks and utensils used about the mill, 
where fumigation is impossible, should be 
scrubbed with lye from wood ashes or a 
strong solution of crude potash. 

If the utensils are so old that taint or 
smell cannot be removed by this process, 
it pays to abandon them and get new 
ones. Where satisfactory conditions con- 
cerning surroundings cannot be obtained, 
it is best to haul the apples to the cider 
mill, have them worked up at once and 
take the cider home the same day. This 
prevents the absorption of objectionable 





THE CIDER INDUSTRY 


where vinegar or cider is made on a large 
scale, it pays. The canvas is so cut and 
fitted as to extend 15 ft or more in all di- 
rections from the tree. The outer edge is 
held up 3 or 4 ft from the ground by means 
of stakes. When the apples fall upon this 
canvas, they are not bruised and at once 
roll toward the trunk of the tree. Thus 
all the apples from the tree may be shaken 
off at one time without any serious bruis- 
ing. If the canvas’. is properly made, it 
can be used for many other purposes. 
Cider apples should not be piled directly 
on the ground. They are liable to become 


moldy and musty or at any rate take on 
an earthy flavor which is transmitted to 
the cider. If they. must be piled in the 


orchard for some time, make a bed of straw 
for them or a foundation of boards or rails. 
scheint 


Cold Storage for Fruit. 


A, W. WILLIAMS, NEW YORK. 





Before starting to build; get all the valu- 
able points obtainable as to style, patents, 
manner of construction, method of cooling, 
plan of drainage, and all other considera- 
tions involved in the matter. Then follow 
the plan and select those ideas and princi- 
ples that seem the most feasible. A great 
deal of your success, often all, will be due 








MR. WILLIAMS’ COLD STORAG 
The main building is the storage proper, 
and packing room, the L to the left is the ice 











— 


= wait 


E HOUSE 


the annex in front 
house. There are two floors to 





is the receiving 
the 


building, both of which are accessible from the ground by platform about the hight 


of wagons. 


odors and reduces to a minimum the evil 
effects of a poorly-kept cider mill. 

After the juice has been extracted from 
the apples, the cider should be kept at a 
temperature of about 65 deg if possible, 
where wanted for use as cider. Even then 
fermentation will soon begin. After a few 
days the cider can be racked off into bar- 
rels which have been well cleaned. Fer- 
mentation or at least the tendency to turn 
to vinegar will be checked. 


rm 


Treatment of Cider Apples. 





In gathering apples for cider, they are 
usually shaken from the trees, picked up 
and placed in heaps where they are al- 
lowed to remain until they have ripened 
or until the grower has opportunity to take 
them to the mill. Much bruising usually 
results from shaking them off and if al- 
lewed to remain too long in the orchard the 
cider is of very poor quality. If the highest 
product is'desired, the apples must be sort- 
ed and all wormy and partially rotten spec- 
imens thrown out. These may be utilized 


in drying or in making apple butter or 
apple jelly. ’ 

In large orchards bruising is prevented 
by the use of canvas placed under the trees 
when the apples are being shaken down. 
Of course this is somewhat expensive, but 


to the exercising of good judgment and 
common sense. 
The original method of cooling, by the 


use of ice, stands to-day pre-eminent over 
all the other systems in the matter of re- 
duced cost, feasibility and simplicity, and 
perhaps equal to them in results, though 
the temperature cannot be reduced to so 
low a point, but I judge may be kept as 
even if as much care is taken. Many of 
us are in a position to locate such a build- 


ing at the side of a lake or pond, either 
natural or artificial, which will afford us 
ice at a reasonable cost. 

The storage house should be frost, heat 


and vermin proof. Select an experienced 
and reputable builder and choose timber, 
lumber, ice wool and building paper with 
great care. After icing up the refrigerator 
the temperature should reach 38 to 36 deg in 
mid-August for the best results. The room 
should be dry enough so that you may ig- 
nite a match by drawing it quickly against 
the ceiling, siding or flooring of any portion 
of the room. 

Don’t ice up the building for strawberries 
or raspberries: They can be held for only a 
few hours at most. Bartlett pears may 
be put in in August. Pick them when ma- 
ture, carry them inside and stow them 
away in such a manner as will allow the 
cold air to circulate freely in and around 











them. Now keep close watch of the mar- 
ket and of the pears and see which goes 
up first. Late peaches may also be stored. 
Grapes do not retain their flavor or ap- 
pearance when put in cold storage and 
- there is no incentive in keeping them late 
for revenue. Apples will keep all right 
and are the only kind of fruit improved 
by confinement in an iced room. 

The subject of cold storage for apples is 
a broad one. They are the easiest of fruits 
to handle and perhaps the easiest to keep. 
The results vary considerably and are gov- 
erned and controlled by the condition of 
the fruit when gathered, the manner of 
handling, method of storing, the tempera- 
ture at which it is kept, the condition of 
the market, the condition of the fruit when 
placed on the market, etc. The best grade 
of ice house fruit is quoted in market much 
above common fruit, but there is a great 
amount of waste and of second and third 
“quality apples that are rejected to make 
the high grade. 





Useful Fruit-gathering Device. 





The two illustrations show a handy de- 
picking fruit, 


vice for the advantage over 














Fie 1. 


a basket being the clear open space that 
is afforded in this case, where the handle 
of the basket must constantly be avoided 
by the picker’s 
hand. Fig 1 
shows the box 
in position on 
the ladder, 
while Fig 2 
shows it with 
the handle in 
place for car- 
rying away the 
fruit when the 
box is full. It 
is so simple 
that one can 
make the whole thing in a few moments, 
if an empty box of the right size is at 
hand, and a few pieces of No 12 wire. 





FIG 2. 





American Fruits Beat the World. 





In the temporary competitions in hor- 
ticulture at the Paris exposition on June 
13 and June 27, our exhibits of apples and 
citrus fruits were the largest ones there 
throughout the exposition, attracting much 
attention from the general public as well as 
favorable consideration from the Jury. The 
U S section has had at all-times since the 
display began more than double the quan- 
tity of these fruits on exhibition than all 
other nations together, France included, and 


has received more than twice as many 
awards on them as all other nations. 
All of the fruit exhibited thus far 


has of course been of last year’s crop, but 
preparations are now being made to for- 
ward samples of the fruit of the present 


HORTICULTURE 


season for display during the closing 
months of the exposition. There is every 
indication that the fruit exhibit will result 
in a largely increased demand for Amer- 
ican fruit on the continent of Europe. 

The awards to U §S exhibitors in tem- 
porary competitions in group VIII, horticul- 
ture, at Paris exposition are as follows: 


Temporary competition, June 13, class 45, 
fruits and fruit trees—First prizes: Collec- 
tions of apples, crop of ’99. Division of 
pomology, U §S dept of agri, general collec- 
tion, 53 varieties from 12 states. Ill hort soc, 
Mo hort soc, Neb hort soc, N Y state com- 
mission. Collection of citrus fruits, (or- 
anges, lemons and pomeloes), Cal state 
commission. Collection of oranges and lem- 
ons in commercial packages, Cal state com- 
mission. 

Second prizes:Collections of apples, crop 
of ’99. N C dept of agri, Va hort soc, E. F. 
Babcock, Waitsburg, Wash, Elbert Man- 
chester, Bristol, Ct, Marshall Bros, Arling- 
ton, Neb, I. B. Perrine, Blue Lakes, Ida, 
E. F. Stephens, Crete, Neb. 

Third prizes: Collections of apples, crop 
of ’°99. N M college of agri, P. Pederson, 
Huntingdon Valley, Pa 

First prize: Ornamental trees, bushes, 
plants and flowers, collection of sweet peas, 
W. Atiee Burpee & Co, Philadelphia, Pa, 
50 varieties in pots. 

Temporary competition, June 27, ’00, class 
45, fruits and fruit trees—First prizes: Col- 
lections of apples, crop of ’99. Division of 
pomology, U S dept of agri, general col- 
lection, 40 varieties from 14 states, Ill hort 
soc, Mo hort soc, Neb hort soc, N Y hort 
soc, Va hort soc, P. Gleason Leroy, N Y. 
Collection of oranges and lemons in com- 
mercial packages, Cal state commission. 

Second prizes: Ind hort soc, N M college 
of agri, N C dept of agri, E. C. Warner, 
Cheshire, Ct. 

Third prizes: E. F. Babcock, Waitsburg, 
Wash, I. B. Perrine, Blue Lakes, Ida, A, IL. 
Weidner, Arendtsville, Pa. 





Selecting Onions for Seed—A prominent 
Ct onion grower, Mr Sherwood, prefers se- 
lecting his own seed to buying it from out- 
side. By choosing best-shaped bulbs year 
after year, he has been able to improve 
the strain. Last year he was obliged to buy 
seed, his own crop having been destreyed 
by hail storm, and hé found the results of 
the new seed very much inferior. He se- 
lects his bulbs at harvest time, then se- 
lects them again at time of setting out, 
and still again at time of topping, taking 
only the best specimens in-every way. He 
prefers the globe-shaped bulb. 





Twig Blight—The samples of diseased 
apple branches, from H, C. S., are affected 
by the twig blight, a disease of the apple 
which is quite prevalent throughout the 
country, and for which as yet no remedy 
has been discovered. Its spread can be 
very much checked by cutting out the af- 
fected parts and burning them. Some kinds 
are more subject to this disease than others, 
but I know of no variety that is entirely 
exempt. It is supposed to be a bacterial 
disease similar in many ‘characters to the 
pear blight.—[Prof Charles A. Keffer, Uni- 
versity of Tenn, 





Plant Hollyhock Seed by the end of Au- 
gust or theefirst of Sept and pot the plant 
about the last of Jan. Keep in a cool, dry 
pit the remainder of the winter and set out 
in early, spring. In this way hollyhock 
pests will be largely avoided. 





Gooseberries will not take root from cut- 
tings, but you may bend a limb down and 
cover it with dirt, and it will soon take 
root. After one season you can transplant 
it where you wish it to stay.—[A. A. East- 
man, Penobscot Co, Me. 








CUTTERS AND SHREDDERS 
of all sizes, » poattivety the Best, and Carriers 
to match. or full informa- 
tion about these, also best 
Horse-power,Thresher,Clover- 
huller,Dog-power, Rye Thresh- 
er and Binder, Fanning-mill 
Saw-machine (circular and 

Land-roller, Steam-en- 
stat beoe. cutter,Corn- choliet endhoms. silo, Addresa 
. HARDER, M’f’r, Cobleskill N.Y, 
sarPlease tell what you Wish to purchase. 















[7] 
Humors 


They take possession of the body, and are 
Lords of Misrule. 

They are attended by pimples, boils, the 
itching tetter, salt rheum, and other cuta- 
oe eruptions; by feelings of weakness, 

wtey general debility and what not. 
ley cause more suffering than anything 
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ol ealth. Strength, Peace and Pleasure re- 
quire their expulsion, and this is Perateral 
effected, according to thousands of grateful 
testimonials, by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which radically and permanently drives them 
out and builds up the whole system. 





of the f the BEST QUALITY and ti and the aieiren 
my BAU aT Ly 


catalogue before 
DRAULIC PRESS MFG. 
8 ym ay MT. GILEAD, OHIO. 














A POTATO BUG 


is most useful when he is dead. Kill him 
with “BOXAL,” and prevent blight by 
the same operation. $1 buys 10 pounds. 


BOWKER CHEMICEL CO, Boston. 























FRUIT Suronaron 


piserent sizes and friece. She ee Catalogue —¥ 
THE BL YMYER iE ON WORKS CO., Cincinnati, O. 





VAPORATING FRUIT 


t-edge work 
AMERICAN i MANUPA TURING Co — 
Box 407, Diguaten, Pa. 





FOR SALE. 


Second-hand and New Bagines, Boilers, Heaters and 
Pumps; wood and iron-work ng machinery of all kinds. 
3000 second-hand Pulleys, and 10,000 feet of Shafting, all 
sizes. 2 carloads of Steam Pipe, second-hand. 
speciality of Saw and oe Mill Machinery. Just re- 
ceived a carload of Rubber Belting. 1000 new Thresher 
Belts. All goods guaranteed as represented. Take In- 
terurban Car. HARRIS MACHINERY CO., 1008 
Washington Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


We make a 








SMALL FRUIT. 
Books BOooKS 


Practical Books for Practical Men, 
Covering from Planting to Market 


By Andrew S. Fuller. The 
Small Fruit Culturist book covers the whole ground 
of propagating small fruits, their culture, varieties, pack- 
ing for market, etc. It is very finely and thoroughly 
illustrated, and makes an ogevrabis cmgaeaes to Aiphs 
Grape Culturist.’’ Cloth, 12mo - 100 


Cape Cod Cranberries BncdamensSBrcockettizabl 


vator of cranberries, who thoroughly_understands the ~~, 
ject upon which he writes. Illustrated. Paper, 12mo . .40 


C b Cult By Joseph J. White. Contents: 
ran erry WTULE Natural history, history of culti- 
vation, Ghoice of location, preparing joodlng, enc planti 
the vines, management of meadows, fi enemies ai 
difficulties overcome. pins. Souens, = fit —_ 1 
Noth oO ° 


C By A. 8. Fuller. This is one of the 
Grape ulturist very best of works on the gr = 
the hardy gra with full directions for a epart- 
ments of propagation, culture, etc, with 150 excel- 
lent engravings, ween a. ———— Lom: 
etc. Cloth, 2mo 


American Grape Growing and Wine Making 


By George Husmann of California. New and a 
edition. With contributions from well-known grape Ft, 
ers, giving wide range of experience. The at author “ this 
book is a ee a on = — Clee, 
12mo ° . 


Chorlton’s Grape Growers’ Guide BY pencticnl treaties 


on the cultivation of the grapevine in_each depa et 
eee — grapery, etc. a —_ - 


Strawberry Culturist z Andrew, 8. Fuller, Contain. 


enable everybody to raise their own strawberries. “3 
illustrated. Flexible cloth, 12mo 


of the h 
l2mo.. 


Above are briefly described a few oniy of the many 
on similar subjects which we, the largest Publishers ye 
Rural Books in the World, supply. 


Catalogue Free of this and many other publications 


i ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl., New York, 
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needs of New York, and Ontario, New_ Jersey, —_ 
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COPYRIGHT, 1900. 


Terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a fear; 
Futy Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, $1.50 
per year. Subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. Specimen copy free. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
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RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
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vertising rates, see that department. Only advertisements 
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TARANTEE—We positively guarantee the _re- 
liability of each and every advertiser in this paper, This 
suarantee is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. 
t means that uo advertisement is allowed in our columns 
until we are satisfied that the adveftiser is so reliable 


that any subscriber can safely do business with him. Our 
guarantee means. that if any subscriber is swindled 
through any advertisement in our columns, we will re- 


imburse him the full amount. Of course, complaint should 
be made within one week from date of any unsatisfac- 
tory transaction, with proofs, etc, so that the matter 
can be adjusted while all the circumstances are fresh. 
We do not guarantee that one advertiser's goods are bet- 
ter than_another’s, but we do guarantee that the adver- 
tuser will furnish the article he advertises on the terms 
advertised. In other words, you can do busmess with our 
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Homestead Building. 
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FOR WEEK ENDING AUGUST II, 

The food commissioner of Pennsylvania, 
Jesse K. Cope, has stirred up a hornet’s 
nest. The dairy organizations of the state 
offered to assist in the enforcement of the 
law against the sale of oleo. The kindly 
proffer was haughtily refused. It is now 
the common belief that no serious attempt 
will be made to control the sale of this 
spurious dairy product. A solid farmer vote 
for the party or section of the party sincere 
enough to observe existing laws, might 
have a wholesome effect. 

In some of the counties in Iowa, a com- 
bination was lately effected by men Owning 
threshing machines, A schedule of prices 
was published. The farmers objected at 
once. Threshing charges were higher than 
they were accustomed to paying. Public 
meetings were called and an agreement 
has been reached looking toward the pur- 
chase and operation of threshing machines 
on the co-operative plan. The farmers will 
not employ union machines. This is the 
right plan. Meet unjust combinations by in- 
telligent co-operation and half the troubles 
of the farmer will disappear. 


ee 








There is a growing demand for educated 
agriculturists at experiment stations, agri- 
cultural colleges and on the farm. Prof W. 
A. Henry recently said that although the 
Wisconsin college of agriculture had over 
300 men enrolled, yet they could not supply 
the demand for educated agricuiturists, Of 
no other profession might this be said, and 
purely it is a work of noble calling, full of 


EDITORIAL 


profit and pleasure. In many states senti- 
ment is being aroused to the merits of 
teaching agriculture in the public schools 
and this must eventually do much toward 
a spread of the Knowledge. The various 
agricultural organizations of Pennsylvania 
have recently held a conference along this 
line and will ask the legislature to appro- 
priate $10,000 during each of the next two 
years to assist the state college in distrib- 
uting to teachers of the public schools the 
various bulletins and leaflets on nature 
study with special reference to agriculture. 





years ago seedsmen began push- 
ing crimson clover and insisting that it 
could be grown almost anywhere. After 
careful investigation American Agriculturist 
warned its readers in cold climates to avoid 
sowing extensively with the expectation of 
carrying it over the winter. We pointed 
out the benefit which might be derived from 
seeding in spring or midsummer and plow- 
ing under as a green manure. The past 
five years’ experience proves that our po- 
sition was the correct one. North of the 
south line of Ohio, this clover will seldom 
survive-the winter, except in some of the 
coast states. In the south where the soil 
is rich enough, it winters well and is a 
great nitrogen gatherer. In the north, or- 
chardists, small-fruit growers and some 
general farmers testify to its great value 
as a soil enricher, even though it must be 
sown anew each season. All this goes to 
show the wisdom of first trying new things 
on a small scale. It applies not only to 
grasses, grains and vegetables, but to fancy 
breeds of fowls and farm animals, and to 
the many untried farm implements which 
are put on the market each season. 
Set RE ee 

The slight rift in the clouds obscuring 
the situation in the orient is a matter of 
satisfaction, not only from the standpoint 
of safety to our missionaries and other 
representatives abroad, but also to the ex- 
port trade. For so long a time have we 
depended upon China to absorb an impor- 
tant part of the production of our cotton 
mills that the present disturbance of busi- 
ness is to be greatly deplored. An early 
resumption of former relations will bring 
great relief, both to the south where the 
staple is produced and also in the middle 
and New England states so closely identi- 
fied with the oriental trade. Within the 
past few days some extensive northern mills 
have closed down, attributing this largely 
to the demoralized situation in China, and 
others will follow unless normal exports 
are speedily made possible. In the long 
run, however, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that our trade in the orient will stead- 
ily increase, and eventually take away a 
large slice of the business enjoyed by Eu- 
ropean spinners. In the fiscal year 1899 we 
shipped cotton goods to Germany to the 
value of $9,976,000. 


A few 





The comparatively new institution, the 
street fair, is a nuisance and must go. The 
original idea was to line portions of the 
main business streets with booths contain- 
ing exhibits of all kinds. These streets were 
then closed and a small admission fee 
charged. The cities instituted the fairs to 
attract visitors and increase trade. The 
theory was all right, but in practice these 
soon became a disgrace. All kind’ of fake 
shows of the most demoralizing kind are 
licensed and the better class of people avoid 
the fairs. As noted in American Agricul- 
turist July 18, leading state fair officials in 
the middle and central states deplore 
the effects upon the young people, and 
think they ought to be abolished. We 
heartily agrees with them. The street fair 
is not wanted. It does little good and much 
harm. Every respectable citizen should 
protest and see to it that no street fair is 
held in his village or city this year. 


The June farmers’ institutes held in a 
number of the states have demonstrated 
more fully than ever their value. Not only 
is the cost small to the farmer, but the re- 
turns are large, For instance, in the drouth- 








advice 


the 
given concerning the seeding of catch crops, 


stricken sections this season 


the curing of partly matured forage crops 
or their utilization for silage more than paid 
the cost of the institutes in those neighbor- 
hoeds since their inauguration. Of course , 
there is occasional mismanagement and in 
some instances farmers feel that institutes 
are of little value. On the whole, however, 


they are of great benefit and deserve sup- 
port and encouragement. Institute mana- 
gers are now arranging dates for local in- 


stitutes this winter. This is a difficult prob- 
lem in many cases and the county and local 
associations should co-operate with the state 
superintendent as far as possible. A list of 
Illinois institutes is already out and others 
will be furnished before the season begins in 
September. 





Basket and Question Box. 


Killing Bean and Pea Pests—J. W.: If 
beans or peas in storage are attacked by 
weevils or any other pest, place the stock 
in a tight bin or barrel. Set an open dish 
filled with carbon bisulphide on top and 
close up the bin or barrel. This fluid evap- 
orates readily, and being heavier than air 
sinks to the bottom. As it passes through 
the mass of beans, all the insect pests will 
be smothered. It is a very effective remedy 
and easily applied. It is very inflammable 
and when the beans are being treated all 
fire must be kept away. Do not go about 
the beans with a lighted lantern. 








Salt Water on Rice Lands—H. H. B., La: 
There is but one way of eradicating the 
salt water from the lands, and that is to 
have a rear levee built which will prevent 
the salt water from entering, and so ar- 
ranged that the Miss water flooding the 
lands from the front, and all of the rainfall 
falling upon the soil, shall be conducted to 
the rear through ditches and be _ there 
pumped over the levee. A’few years of such 
practice will remove the excessive salt 
complained of. There is no questioning the 
fact that an abundance of fresh water fall- 
ing upon this soil and removed by draining 
will ultimately remove the salt.—[William 
C, Stubbs, Director La Exper Sta. 





Squash Vine Borer—A. H. W., Richmond 
Co, N Y: When the larva is once inside 
the stem there is nothing that will save 
it except making a longitudinal cut in the 
stem and digging the larva out. The moth 
lays its eggs at the base of the plant soon 
after it is up, or at least before it has run 
far. Spraying with paris green is recom- 
mended, and the placing of corncobs dipped 
in coal tar around the hills early in the 
season serves as a repellant. Another pro- 
tection is afforded by covering the vines, 
as soon as they begin to run well, at the 
fourth joint, or even beyond it, with earth. 
The ground must be kept in good condition 
so that roots will readily form at the joints. 





Live-forever—S. D., N Y: Under the pop- 
ular name of live-forever are classed a 
number of widely-differing species of 
plants. The one referred to in a former 
number of this paper, and recommended as 
a remedy for bruises and other injuries is 
Sedum telephium, or Garden orpine. It is a 
perennial herb with erect stems, about two 
feet high, thick, fleshy oval leaves, and 
purplish tlowers, borne in terminal clusters, 
It was, at first, introduced,to our gardens, 
from Europe as an ornamental plant, but 
long since escaped from cultivation, and 
in many localities, became a, troublesome 
weed, owing to its great tenacity. One 
of the prettiest species of this genus is 
Sedum sieboldi, with variegated leaves and 
trailing habit, which make it desirable for 
ornamenting rock-work and kanging 
baskets. 

Fill a Silo as Rapidly as Possible after 
the work is once started. There is no spe- 
cial loss in stopping for a day or two at a 
time, but the expense is less if the work is 
carried forward rapidly- ‘ 








COMMERCIAL 


Good Progress in Potato Fields. 





[From Page 123.] 


excellent position in the Ohio valley, where - 


a rate of yield materially above the aver- 
age is assured. In the northwest the break- 
ing of the long drouth improved the prom- 
ise for the crop, as indicated above, but it 
is only the late planting that will give sat- 
isfactory results. 

For purpose of comparison the state av- 
erages at the present date, on July 1, and 
on Aug 1 last year are presented. 


POTATO CONDITIONS BY STATES, 


Aug Julyl Augl Aug Julyl Aug 
1900 §=1900 =:1899 1900 © 1900 1899 
NY, 92 90 8 fa, 9 100 94 


Pa, 88 88 87 
Tex, 80 85 80 
Ark, 90 101 90 
Tenn, 95 95 70 
W Va, 95 90 90 
Ky, 95 
Oo, 92 94 90 
Mich, 95 96 91 
Ind, 93 93 89 
Ill, 95 97 93 
Wis, 86 85 91 
Minn, 82 80 92 
A FEW YORK STATE COUNTIES, 

Replies to American Agriculturist’s in- 
quiries from leading potato sections of York 
state are generally indicative of a good yield 
unless unforseen disaster takes place. Ear- 
ly potatoes suffered on account of the 
drouth, and here and there reports of 
blight on late fields but not general. This 
is true of Wayne Co which has.a liberal 
acreage; recent rainfall improved the sit- 
uation throughout Monroe, Ontario, Orleans 
and Niagara counties and farmers are en- 
couraged. Insect pests have been kept 
well under control. In northern N Y acre- 
age much as usual, crop outlook generally 
favorable, especially since the advent of 
recent rains. 


Good Crop of Onion Sets. 


Mo, 93 96 89 
Kan, 70 95 95 
Neb, 75 $0 95 
ND, 58 55 93 
S D, 81 75 88 
Cal, 92 100 90 
Ore, 94 101 86 
Wash, 90 96 92 
Other, 90 90 75 


T’t'l, 88.6 91.5 








Farmers who make a specialty of grow- 
ing onion sets for market are now in the 
midst of harvesting and in some instances 
have completed this work. According to 
our advices from various sections, the crop 
ef onion sets is uneven but liberal in the 
agigregate. In the west, including towns in 
Ill, Wis, etc, conditions have been general- 
ly favorable. 

A good many onion sets are grown in cen- 
tral Ohio, particularly around Chillicothe. 
Owing partly to dry weather, the sets are 
rather small and choice in quality, crop in 
bulk somewhat less than an average. Bor- 
dering on Lake Erie in northwestern Pa, 
many onion sets are grown for market, and 
crop as a whole large, and quality good, 
owing to favorable weather conditions. At 
the same time, occasional complaint reaches 
us from that section that the sets are too 
large and returns liable to prove some- 
what less satisfactory than last year. In 
the southeastern part of the state, in Ches- 
ter Co, yield generally good and where 
grown, properly cultivated and tended, the 
quality per acre very much in excess of 
last season. 


The World’s Trade in Flaxseed—The 
relatively high prices for new _ crop 
deliveries of flaxseed cause much comment 
in the trade in view of estimates of a very 
heavy production. The fact is, the demand 
for seed for crushing purposes has been 
unusually heavy the past two years in this 
country and Europe. Just now we are not 
shipping much flaxseed abroad, but the ex- 
ports for the fiscal year ended June 30, ’00, 
will approximate 28,000,000 bu, or substan- 
tially the same as the previous year. 
About 95 per cent of the flaxseed crop of 
the world is produced in the U S, Russia, 
India and Argentina, and the export move- 
ment from the countries named practical- 
ly controls prices. The following ta- 
ble shows the exports of flaxseed from all 
the producing countries during a period of 
eight years, according to figures sent out 
by the dep’t of agri. The figures for US 











are for years ended June 30; Russia and 
Argentina Dec 31, and India March 31. 





EXPORTS OF FLAXSEED, BUSHELS, 1892-1899. 
United Argen- 
Year States Russia India tina 
1899, 2,830,991 a6,682,143 17,653,656 8,517,909 
1898, 257,228 9,996,775 9,366,788 6,084,221 
1897, 4,713,747 21,335,524 10,700,340 6,606,175 
1896, 80,453 20,615,204 11,257,184 9,039,352 
1895, 1,224 16,846,584 18,0: 32,764 10,880,007 
1894, 2,047,836 9,436,383 20,490,352 4,110,263 
1893, 1,837,370 8,357,515 15,635,108 2,841,546 
1892, 3,613,187 7,695,234 21.733,184 1,691,846 
a 10 months, 1899, Jan to Oct. 
Orange Freights—The following state- 
ment, according to the dep’t of agri, shows 


the comparative cost per box of transport- 
ing oranges from Fla, Cal and Mediterra- 





nean ports, respectively, to N Y city: 
Mediter 
Fla Cal ranean 
Boxing and cartage....$0.35 $0.35 $0.40 

Average local rate to 

FaeOksonville si ioccic ve 25 as — 
Rate to New York...... *.35 .90 *.32 
Commission, etc ........ .10 10 10 
pi = 70 
Raliteiaiion. ‘Apr to Nov oo 25 — 
$1.05 1.60 1.52 


*Ocean rate. 





Onion Set Crop Indifferent—In this en- 
tire onion belt, sets are of the poorest, 
the oldest onion growers claim they ever 
knew. Seed was slow in germinating, 
growth uneven, and in old fields smut 
thinned them out. On new ground the 
maggot worked severely, and incessant 
rains have caused about a third to run to 
scullions. Although the crop will be small, 
there will be good sound sets put into stor- 
age.—[Mrs John Gaillard, Erie Co, Pa. 





Onion Sets at Penns Manor are very good, 
fully 40 per cent better than a year ago. 
The sets are small and in good shape.—T[I. 
P. Robbins, Bucks, Co, Pa. 
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Our Special Crop Reports. 


Some Decline in Corn Promise. 





County returns from American Agricul- 
turist’s corps of observers show a material 
decline in the condition of the corn crop dur- 
ing July. A careful consolidation of local 
estimates makes the present general av- 
erage of condition 84.1 against 92.4 on July 
1 and 86.5 at this time last year. The pres- 
ent condition is the lowest since ’94, when 
the Aug 1 average was 75.0, and with that 
exception is the lowest condition reported 
since the inauguration of our crop report- 
ing system. The average condition report- 
ed at this date since ’93 is 87.1. 

Meteorological conditions during the 
month were extremely favorable in part of 
the corn belt, and radically unfavorable in 
other and important districts. In the Ohio 
and middle Mississippi valleys there was 
an abundance of rainfall, in many locali- 
ties a damaging excess, and as a rule the 
crop in the states included in this district 
made strong growth, with conditions gen- 
erally showing some improvement and 
ranging very close to the ideal standard of 
perfection. The damaged area includes a 
large part of the breadth lying west of the 
Mo river, Okla, Tex and the Atlantic and 
Gulf coast, where severe drouth materially 
lowered the prospect, and in Ky and Tenn, 
where continued and remarkably heavy 
rainfall during June and early July serious- 
ly injured the vitality of the crop on all 
lowlands. 

More than one-third of the total corn 
acreage lies in the belt of states from Md 
around the coast to Tex, and July was 
marked by severe drouthy conditions over 
the greater part of this belt. Conditions 
here were generally high on July 1, the early 
season having been unusually favorable. 
The hot dry weather of the month came 
at a critical period of crop development, 
tasseling and shooting, and injury was swift 
and irreparable. In western Ky and Tenn 
continued rainfall prevented cultivation, 
standing water drowned out low fields, and 
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WA All harness, old or new, is made pliable and easy—will look better 
| HE y and wear longer—by the use of 


Eureka Harness Qil 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered. Saves 
many times its cost by improved appearances and in the cost 
of repairs. Sold everywhere in cans—all sizes, 








Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 




















“APPLETON QUALITY IS THE BEST.” 


ENSILAGE 
MACHINERY 


ae EW SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION. 
Strong and Durable. 
HERO” 


ae Effective and Rapid 
CUTTERS\ 


(with or with- 
out self-feed.) 
Swivel Fodder 
Carriers, Ensil- 
age Wagons, 











Powérs, Gaso- 
line line Engines. 


















wee also a complete line of Shredd ae 
uskers, ARE lers, Feed Grinders, W ood Saws, W: 
Mills, Steel Tanks, etc. Strongest Guarantee. 


156 Page Illustrated Outalogue Free. 


APPLETON MFG. CO. 


4 Fargo St. BATAVIA, ILL. 








OSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS.... 

will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 

publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal. 








HORSE BOOKS. 


Their Care, Training, Buying and Selling— 
Breeding and Teaching. 


Youatt and Soooner on the Horse 2° 203.0 27 


structure and diseases of the horse, remedies, rules to 
buyers, breakers, shoers, etc. Youatt’s work somewhat 
simplitied and brought down by W. C. Spooner, M. R. C. 
V. 38.; to which is prefixed an account of the breeds in 
the United States one Comets. sermeerenl by —— 
engravings. 12mo 100 


The Bridle Bits 


horse’s mouth, by an acecomplis orseman and an expe. 
rienced cavalry officer. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 12mo 100 


Herbert's Hints to Horse-Keevers fA Winiate Fer: 
e best d t 


bert (Frank Forrester his is one of and mos 
oth. ‘ hy this ‘country. A 


By Col. J. c. Battersby. A raluable 
work on and 


popular works on the *.. prepared 

complete manual for horsemen, embracing: How 

a horse; how to buy a horse; how to break a horse; ~ 

to use a horse; how to feed a horse; how to physic a 

paces (allopathy or ej how to Hid how to groom a horse 
to drive a horse; how mo ride a horse, etc. Beant. 

fully fiustrated. Cloth. 12mo. eh state 1.50 


Handbook of the Test Bz Senet* Rowe far 


horsemen, embracing a oni . all ra 
trotting rules; laws of the sate in th 
horses and racin a glossa of scientific e 
catchwords and phrases used "hy great drivers, with’ mis- 
cellaneous inteemnetion anon asap tracks 


Cloth, 12mo 
A com lete ide for riding ond 
The Saddle Horse taining Syfustrated, 
complete and reliable guide book for all who desire te 
= astra the accomplishment of | ccocunananie and whe 
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FOR WEEK ENDING AUGUST I, 1900. 

The food commissioner of Pennsylvania, 
Jesse K. Cope, has stirred up a hornet’s 
nest. The dairy organizations of the state 
offered to assist in the enforcement of the 
law against the sale of oleo. The kindly 
proffer was haughtily refused. It is now 
the common belief that no serious attempt 
will be made to control the sale of this 
spurious dairy product. A solid farmer vote 
for the party or section of the party sincere 
enough to observe existing laws, might 
have a wholesome effect. 

In some of the counties in Iowa, a com- 
bination was lately effected by men Owning 
threshing machines, A schedule of prices 
was published. The farmers objected at 
once. Threshing charges were higher than 
they were accustomed to paying. Public 
meetings were called and an agreement 
has been reached looking toward the pur- 
chase and operation of threshing machines 
on the co-operative plan. The farmers will 
not employ union machines. This is the 
right plan. Meet unjust combinations by in- 
telligent co-operation and half the troubles 
of the farmer will disappear. 


There is a growing demand for educated 
agriculturists at experiment stations, agri- 
cultural colleges and on the farm. Prof W. 
A. Henry recently said that although the 
Wisconsin college of agriculture had over 
300 men enrolled, yet they could not supply 
the demand for educated agriculturists, Of 
no other profession might this be said, and 
purely it is a work of noble calling, full of 
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EDITORIAL 


profit and pleasure. In many states senti- 
ment is being aroused to the merits of 
teaching agriculture in the public schools 
and this must eventually do much toward 
a spread of the knowledge. The various 
agricultural organizations of Pennsylvania 
have recently held a conference along this 
line and will ask the legislature to appro- 
priate $10,000 during each of the next two 
years to assist the state college in distrib- 
uting to teachers of the public schools the 
various bulletins and leaflets on nature 
study with special reference to agriculture. 
A few years ago seedsmen began push- 
ing crimson clover and insisting that it 
could be grown almost anywhere. After 
careful investigation American Agriculturist 
warned its readers in cold climates to avoid 
sowing extensively with the expectation of 
carrying it over the winter. We pointed 
out the benefit which might be derived from 
seeding in spring or midsummer and plow- 
ing under as a green manure. The past 
five years’ experience proves that our po- 
sition was the correct one. North of the 
south line of Ohio, this clover will seldom 
survive: the winter, except in some of the 
coast states. In the south where the soil 
is rich enough, it winters well and is a 
great nitrogen gatherer. In the north, or- 
chardists, small-fruit growers and some 
general farmers testify to its great value 
as a soil enricher, even though it must be 
sown anew each season. All this goes to 
show the wisdom of first trying new things 
on a small scale. It applies not only to 
grasses, grains and vegetables, but to fancy 
breeds of fowls and farm animals, and to 
the many untried farm implements which 
are put on the market each season. 
——— 
rift in the clouds obscuring 
in the orient is a matter of 
satisfaction, not only from the standpoint 
of safety to our missionaries and other 
representatives abroad, but also to the ex- 
port trade. For so long a time have we 
depended upon China to absorb an impor- 
tant part of the production of our cotton 
mills that the present disturbance of busi- 
ness is to be greatly deplored. An early 
resumption of former relations will bring 
great relief, both to the south where the 
staple is produced and also in the middle 
and New England states so closely identi- 
fied with the oriental trade. Within the 
past few days some extensive northern mills 
have closed down, attributing this largely 
tc the demoralized situation in China, and 
others will follow unless normal exports 
are speedily made possible. In the long 
run, however, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that our trade in the orient will stead- 
ily increase, and eventually take away a 
large slice of the business enjoyed by Eu- 
ropean spinners. In the fiscal year 1899 we 
shipped cotton goods to Germany to the 
value of $9,976,000. 





The slight 
the situation 





The comparatively new institution, the 
street fair, is a nuisance and must go. The 
original idea was to line portions of the 
main business streets with booths contain- 
ing exhibits of all kinds. These streets were 
then closed and a small admission fee 
charged. The cities instituted the fairs to 
attract visitors and increase trade. The 
theory was all right, but in practice these 
soon became a disgrace. All kinds of fake 
shows of the most demoralizing kind are 
licensed and the better class of people avoid 
the fairs. As noted in American Agricul- 
turist July 18, leading state fair officials in 
the middle and central states deplore 
the effects upon the young people, and 
think they ought to be abolished. We 
heartily agree*with them. The street fair 
is not wanted. It does little good and much 
harm. Every respectable citizen should 
protest and see to it that no street fair is 
held in his village or city this year. 


The June farmers’ institutes held in a 
number of the states have demonstrated 
more fully than ever their value. Not only 
is the cost small to the farmer, but the re- 
turns are large, For instance, in the drouth- 








the advice 


stricken sections this season 
given concerning the seeding of catch crops, 


the curing of partly matured forage crops 
or their utilization for silage more than paid 
the cost of the institutes in those neighbor- 
hoods since their inauguration. Of course. 
there is occasional mismanagement and in 
some instances farmers feel that institutes 
are of little value. On the whole, however, 
they are of great benefit and deserve sup- 
port and encouragement. Institute mana- 
gers are now arranging dates for local in- 
stitutes this winter. This is a difficult prob- 
lem in many cases and the county and local 
associations should co-operate with the state 
superintendent as far as possible. A list of 
Illinois institutes is already out and others 
will be furnished before the season begins in 
September. 





Basket and Question Box. 





Killing Bean and Pea Pests—J. W.: If 
beans or peas in storage are attacked by 
weevils or any other pest, place the stock 
in a tight bin or barrel. Set an open dish 
filled with carbon bisulphide on top and 
close up the bin or barrel. This fluid evap- 
orates readily, and being heavier than air 
sinks to the bottom. As it passes through 
the mass of beans, all the insect pests will 
be smothered. It is a very effective remedy 
and easily applied. It is very inflammable 
and when the beans are being treated all 
fire must be kept away. Do not go about 
the beans with a lighted lantern. 





Salt Water on Rice Lands—H. H. B., La: 
There is but one way of eradicating the 
salt water from the lands, and that is to 
have a rear levee built which will prevent 
the salt water from entering, and so ar- 
ranged that the Miss water flooding the 
lands from the front, and all of the rainfall 
falling upon the soil, shall be conducted to 
the rear through ditches and be there 
pumped over the levee. A’few years of such 
practice will remove the excessive salt 
complained of. There is no questioning the 
fact that an abundance of fresh water fall- 
ing upon this soil and removed by draining 
will ultimately remove the salt.—[William 
C. Stubbs, Director La Exper Sta. 





Squash Vine Borer—A. H. W., Richmond 
Co, N Y: When the larva is once inside 
the stem there is nothing that will save 
it except making a longitudinal cut in the 
stem and digging the larva out. The moth 
lays its eggs at the base of the plant soon 
after it is up, or at least before it has run 
far. Spraying with paris green is recom- 
mended, and the placing of corncobs dipped 
in coal tar around the hills early in the 
season serves as a repellant. Another pro- 
tection is afforded by covering the vines, 
as soon as they begin to run well, at the 
fourth joint, or even beyond it, with earth, 
The ground must be kept in good condition 
so that roots will readily form at the joints. 





Live-forever—S. D., N Y: Under the pop- 
ular name of live-forever are classed a 
number of widely-differing species of 
plants. The one referred to in a former 
number of this paper, and recommended as 
a remedy for bruises and other injuries is 
Sedum telephium, or Garden orpine. It is a 
perennial herb with erect stems, about two 
feet high, thick, fleshy oval leaves, and 
purplish tlowers, borne in terminal clusters, 
It was, at first, introduced,to our gardens, 
from Europe as an ornamental plant, but 
long since escaped from cultivation, and 
in many localities, became a troublesome 
weed, owing to its great tenacity. One 
of the prettiest species of this genus is 
Sedum sieboldi, with variegated leaves and 
trailing habit, which make it desirable for 
ornamenting rock-work and kanging 
baskets. 

Fill a Silo as Rapidly as Possible after 
the work is once started. There is no spe- 
cial loss in stopping for a day or two at a 
time, but the expense is less if the work is 
carried forward rapidly- 











Good Progress in Potato Fields, 


[From Page 123.] 





excellent position in the Ohio valley, where - 


a rate of yield materially above the aver- 
age is assured. In the northwest the break- 
ing of the long drouth improved the prom- 
ise for the crop, as indicated above, but it 
is only the late planting that will give sat- 
isfactory results. 

For purpose of comparison the state av- 
erages at the present date, on July 1, and 
on Aug 1 last year are presented. 


POTATO CONDITIONS BY STATES, 
Aug Julyl Augl Aug Julyl ang 
1900 1900 1899 1900 ° 1900 1899 
NY, 92 90 85 =s Ta, 95 100 94 
Pa, 88 88 87 Mo, 93 96 89 
Tex, 80 85 80 Kan, 70 95 95 
Ark, 90 101 90 Neb, 75 90 95 
Tenn, 95 ND, 58 55 93 
W Va, 95 90 99 SD, 81 75 88 
Ky, 95 96 75 Cal, 92 100 90 
oO, 92 94 90 ~§6Ore, 94 101 86 
Mich, 95 96 91 Wash, - 90 96 92 
Ind, 93 93 89 Other, 90 90 75 
Til, 95 97 93 
Wis, 86 85 91 
Minn, 82 80 92 
A FEW YORK STATE COUNTIES, 

Replies to American Agriculturist’s in- 
quiries from leading potato sections of York 
state are generally indicative of a good yield 
unless unforseen disaster takes place. Ear- 
ly potatoes suffered on account of the 
drouth, and here and there reports of 
blight on late fields but not general. This 
is true of Wayne Co which has a liberal 
acreage; recent rainfall improved the sit- 
uation throughout Monroe, Ontario, Orleans 
and Niagara counties and farmers are en- 
couraged. Insect pests have been kept 
well under control. In northern N Y acre- 
age much as usual, crop outlook generally 
favorable, especially since the advent of 
recent rains. 


Good Crop of Onion Sets. 


ee 


T’t’l, 88.6 91.5 87.1 








Farmers who make a specialty of grow- 
ing onion sets for market are now in the 
midst of harvesting and in some instances 
have completed this work. According to 
our advices from various sections, the crop 
ef onion sets is uneven but liberal in the 
aggregate. In the west, including towns in 
Tll, Wis, etc, conditions have been general- 
ly favorable, 

A good many onion sets are grown in cen- 
tral Ohio, particularly around Chillicothe. 
Owing partly to dry weather, the sets are 
rather small and choice in quality, crop in 
bulk somewhat less than an average. Bor- 
dering on Lake Erie in northwestern Pa, 
many onion sets are grown for market, and 
crop as a whole large, and quality good, 
owing to favorable weather conditions. At 
the same time, occasional complaint reaches 
us from that section that the sets are too 
large and returns liable to prove some- 
what less satisfactory than last year. In 
the southeastern part of the state, in Ches- 
ter Co, yield generally good and where 
grown, properly cultivated and tended, the 
quality per acre very much in excess of 
last season. 


The World’s Trade in Flaxseed—The 
relatively high prices for new _ crop 
deliveries of flaxseed cause much comment 
in the trade in view of estimates of a very 
heavy production. The fact is, the demand 
for seed for crushing purposes has been 
unusually heavy the past two years in this 
country and Europe. Just now we are not 
shipping much flaxseed abroad, but the ex- 
ports for the fiscal year ended June 30, ’00, 
will approximate 28,000,000 bu, or substan- 
tially the same as the previous year. 
About 95 per cent of the flaxseed crop of 
the world is produced in the U S, Russia, 
India and Argentina, and the export move- 
ment from the countries named practical- 
ly controls prices. The following ta- 
ble shows the exports of flaxseed from all 
the producing countries during a period of 
eight years, according to figures sent out 
by the dep’t of agri. The figures for US 
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are for years ended June 30; Russia and 
Argentina Dec 31, and India March 31. 





EXPORTS OF FLAXSEED, BUSHELS, 1892-1899. 
United Argen- 
Year States Russia India tina 
1899, 2,830,991 6,682,143 17,653,656 8,517,909 
1898, 257,228 9,996,775 . 9,366,788 6,084,221 
1897, 4,713,747 21,335,524 10,700,340 6,606,175 
1896, 80,453 20,615,204 11,257,184 9,039,352 
1895, 1,224 16,846,584 18,032,764 10,880,007 
1894, 2,047,836 9,436,383 20,490,352 4,116,263 
1893, 1,837,370 8,357,515 15,635,108 2,841,546 
1892, 3,613,187 7,695,234 21,733,184 1,691,846 
a 10 months, 1899, Jan to Oct. 
Orange Freights—The following  state- 
ment, according to the dep’t of agri, shows 


the comparative cost per box of transport- 
ing oranges from Fla, Cal and Mediterra- 
nean ports, respectively, to N Y city: 





Mediter 

Fla Cal ranean 

Boxing and cartage....$0.35 $0.35 $0.40 
Average local rate to 

Jacksonville ...ccccoss 20 os — 

Rate to New York. eae nd *.35 -90 *.32 

Commission, etc ........ .10 10 10 

Duty . oo _ 70 

Ratemeeien, ‘Apr to Nov 25 — 

$1.05 1.60 1.52 


*Ocean rate. 





Onion Set Crop Indifferent—In this en- 
tire onion belt, sets are of the poorest, 
the oldest onion growers claim they ever 
knew. Seed was slow in germinating, 
growth uneven, and in old fields smut 
thinned them out. On new ground the 
maggot worked severely, and incessant 
rains have caused about a third to run to 
scullions. Although the crop will be small, 
there will be good sound sets put into stor- 
age.—[Mrs John Gaillard, Erie Co, Pa. 





Onion Sets at Penns Manor are very good, 
fully 40 per cent better than a year ago. 
The sets are small and in good shape.—T[I. 
P, Robbins, Bucks, Co, Pa. 
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Our Special Crop Reports. 


Some Decline in Corn Promise. 





County returns from American Agricul- 
turist’s corps of observers show a material 
decline in the condition of the corn crop dur- 
ing July. A careful consolidation of local 
estimates makes the present general av- 
erage of condition 84.1 against 92.4 on July 
1 and 86.5 at this time last year. The pres- 
ent condition is the lowest since ’94, when 
the Auz 1 average was 75.0, and with that 
exception is the lowest condition reported 
since the inauguration of our crop report- 
ing system. The average condition report- 
ed at this date since ’93 is 87.1. 

Meteorological conditions during the 
month were extremely favorable in part of 
the corn belt, and radically unfavorable in 
other and important districts. In the Ohio 
and middle Mississippi valleys there was 
an abundance of rainfall, in many locali- 
ties a damaging excess, and as a rule the 
crop in the states included in this district 
made strong growth, with conditions gen- 
erally showing some improvement and 
ranging very close to the ideal standard of 
perfection. The damaged area includes a 
large part of the breadth lying west of the 
Mo river, Okla, Tex and the Atlantic and 
Gulf coast, where severe drouth materially 
lowered the prospect, and in Ky and Tenn, 
where continued and remarkably heavy 
rainfall during June and early July serious- 
ly injured the vitality of the crop on all 
lowlands. 

More than one-third of the total corn 
acreage lies in the belt of states from Md 
around the coast to Tex, and July was 
marked by severe drouthy conditions over 
the greater part of this belt. Conditions 
here were generally high on July 1, the early 
season having been unusually favorable, 
The hot dry weather of the month came 
at a critical period of crop development, 
tasseling and shooting, and injury was swift 
and irreparable. In western Ky and Tenn 
continued rainfall prevented cultivation, 
standing water drowned out low fields, and 
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growth of weeds prevented a proper devel- 
opment of the corn plant. The month 
shows a decline of 6 and 12 points respec- 
tively in these states, but the full extent 
of the damage will only be apparent when 
husking begins. 

In the important states of the Ohio val- 
ley the present prospect points to a crop 
rarely excelled in the history of the corn 
belt. Not only are all seate averages high, 
approaching the ideal standard of 100 or 
perfection, but inside of state lines the 
county averages are both uniform and high, 
The only exception is an occasional coun- 
ty with a considerable percentage of its 
acreage on low or bottom lands, where some 
damage from excess of rainfall and conse- 
quent inability to thoroughly cultivate is 
reported. These localities, however, are of 
but minor consequence, and it may be 
broadly stated that in O, Mich, Ind and 
Ill the corn prospect Aug 1 is almost equal- 
ly as good as in ’96 and little short of per- 
fection. In Wis and Minn the break in the 
drouth which came early in July was in 
season to save the greater part of the crop, 
and the present returns show a material 
improvement. 

Every condition in Ta has been favorable, 
from planting up to date, and there is ev- 
ery promise of a record-breaking crop for 
the state. The month was radically un- 
favorable in all that portion of 
Kan west of the first three rows 
of counties. The damage done to 
the crop was remarkable in view of the 
fact that the drouth did not extend over 
more than three to four weeks and was not 
accompanied by any general hot winds. 
The explanation lies in the fact that mois- 
ture was deficient in the early season so 
that there was no reserve store for the crop 
to draw upon. 

It is yet too early for American Agricultu- 
rist to make a definite translation of present 
figures of condition into possible bushels 
per acre, but the heavy acreage this year, 
in excess of 86,000,000 acres, will warrant an 
expectation of a crop of at least 2,100,000,- 
000 bu. 

The following statement shows the pres- 
ent condition of corn by states, together 
with a similar showing for July 1 and for 
Aug 1 last year for purpose of comparison: 

CORN CONDITION BY STATES. 
Aug! July 1 Augl Aug 1 July 1 Augl 
1906 §=1900 1899 1900 r900 =: 1899 
Se Becca 90 84 Ia .....99 99 88 
We scescee 90 =e re 98 85 


Tee «...t0 80 8 Kan ...68 95 95 
Ark ....90 97 86 Neb ....80 95 95 
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Tenn ..70 82 7 N D ....80 75 90 
W Va..85 88 80 SD ....96 80 84 
; > merece 90 71 Cal ....88 100 96 
Ohio ...99 94 92 Ore ....95 100 85 


Wash ..90 90 80 
Other ..75 93 80 


. 84.1 


Mich ...95 90 91 
Ind $ 
cee 92 90 
Wis ....95 84 90 
Minn ..91 84 93 








Tot 92.4 86.5 





The Spring Wheat Shortage. 





The present returns of our local agents, 
made three weeks after the July 1 rains in 
the northwest, and when the full effect of 
the breaking of the drouth was apparent, 
show that the extent of the calamity in 
Minn and the Dakotas, reported in these 
columns a month since, was not exagger- 
ated. The general average then reported 
for the spring wheat crop of the U S was 
53.1. Present local returns when consoli- 
dated show an average of 55.8, something 
of an improvement, especially in the north- 
west, but not enough to materially change 
the prospect. 

General rains the first week in July ef- 
fectually broke the drouth In the northwest 
and brought substantial relief to all plant 
growth that was not beyond help. But af- 
ter three weeks’ careful study of the sit- 
uation our correspondents declare that there 
is no material improvement in the wheat 
situation over that reported a month ear- 
lier. It does not follow that the rains did 
no good to wheat, as their effect is meas- 
ured by the difference between nothing and 
what will now be harvested, as a continu- 
ation of the drouth through July would 
have resulted in practically no wheat at all. 

It must not be forgotten that our reports, 
as in all systematic crop reporting, the con- 
dition of a crop is given only for the acre- 
age which will be harvested. Loss of acre- 
age is never discounted in returns of cond 
dition. On this account there can be no 
definite translation of condition into bush- 
els until the acreage abandoned has been 


SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


determined. It is safe to assume, however, 
that the spring wheat crop this year will 
not reach 180,000,000 bu. 

The state averages of spring wheat, to- 
gether with the figures for last month and 
for a year ago, are presented as follows: 

SPRING WHEAT CONDITION BY STATES. 

Aug 1 July 1 Augl Aug 1lJuly 1 Aug i 

1900 1900 =: 1899 1900 § 1900 188 
NE, 90 88 8 ND, 30 31 89 
Mich, 79 S$ D, 43 35 80 
Til, 82 80 92 Cal, 70 85 95 
Wis, 81 72 93 Ore, 80 82 82 
Minn, 56 47 90 Wash, 80 90 85 
Ia, 94 89 90 Other, 88 88 92 
Kan, 55 90 60 
Neb, 62 70 73 T’t’l, 55.8 53.1 85.9 

As noted above, no estimate of the spring 

wheat crop can be made until it has been 
determined what proportion of the acre- 
age has been entirely abandoned in the 
northwest. American Agriculturist is now 
completing an investigation, the results of 
which will be published next week, which 
will furnish data on this feature of the 
situation. Reports from four independent 
sources, railroad agents, local elevator 
men, country banks and farmers in every 
locality in Minn and the Dakotas have been 
secured, and the consensus of judgment of 
these authorities, each of whom is neces- 
sarily posted concerning his own commu- 
nity. should furnish reliable data concern- 
ning this important question. 
WINTER WHEAT THRESHING IS WELL UNDER WAY 
and preliminary returns from threshers in- 
dicate a rate per acre a fraction of a bushel 
larger than condition reported at time of 
harvest would indicate. The increase is most 
marked in Tenn, Ky, Mo and Neb. Cal- 
ifornia is showing further disappointment. 
Should the final returns substantiate the 
present indication, the winter wheat crop 
may reach 325,000,000 bu or a trifle more. 
The total wheat crop, however, is not like- 
ly to materially exceed 500,000,000 bu. 











Only Moderate Hay Crop in Sight. 





Our correspondents have made tentative 
preliminary estimates Of the average rate of 
yield per acre of hay, and these local esti- 
mates when consolidated into state av- 
erages fully confirm our showing last 
month of an unsatisfactory hay crop. West 
of the Alleghany mountains, with the ex- 
ception of the Missouri valley, the season 
has been unfavorable for the grass crop. 
Early drouth in the Ohio valley materially 
shortened the yield, while a little later the 
same condition brought a calamity to the 
crop in the northwest. A month ago it 
seemed certain that the Missouri valley 
states would secure a crop materially better 
than last year, but drouth during the latter 
part of June and early July shortened the 
crop in many districts in these states. 

The present estimate is of course prelimi- 
nary to a fuller investigation later in the 
season, but it is sufficiently definite to indi- 
eate a crop smaller than that, of last year, 
and below the average for a series of years, 
As a partial compensation present weather 
conditions are such as to insure a larger 
second crop than last) year, and in the 
states of greatest shortage more attention 
than usual will be given to the securing of 
the second growth. Present condition of 
pasturage is generally excellent in all parts 
of the west. 

The state averages in detail are presented 
below in comparison with the similar pre- 
liminary estimate of yield made at the same 
date for two years past. These figures are 
subject to later slight modification; apply- 
ing them tentatively to estimated acreage 
under hay, a total crop is suggested of a 
little more than 50,000,000 tons fer U S, com- 
pared with 59,417,000 tons in ’99 and 68 mil- 
lions in bumper year ’98. The recent rains 
helping second growth may eventually 
swell the first named total somewhat. 
PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE HAY YIELD PER ACRE, 

-Tons per acre. 7-Tons per acre~ 
1900 1899 1898 1900 1895 ¢ 





1899 898 
N_ £E, 1.00 1.00 1.50 Minn, .90 1.30 1.55 
N Y, 1.15 1.20 1.60 Ia, 1.30 1.38 1.80 
ra, 1.00 1.10 1.30 Mo, 1.10 1.24 1.50 
Tex, 1.50 1.44 1.60 Kan, 1.40 1.48 1.45 
Ark, 1.50 1.46 1.70 Neb, 1.30 1.34 1.40 
Tenn, 1.30 1.12 1.35 N D, 80 1.40 1.50 
W Va, 1.40 1.25 140 SD, 85 1.25 1.35 
Ky, 1.41 1.21 1.60 Cal, 1.50 1.61 1.45 
oO, 1.28 1.27 1.50 Ore, 1.75 1.93 1.85 
Mich, 1.20 1.16 1.35 Wash, 2.00 1.92 1.80 
Ind, 1.15 1.13 1.40 Other, 1.25 1.40 1.35 
Til, 1.20 1.24 1.50 —_—_ — 
Wis. -80 1.36 1.60 TUL i.i7 is ae 





Tobacco Crop and Market. 
Cigar Leaf Tobacco. 





THE CONDITION OF THE CROP IN ALL SECTIONS 
TO AUG 6 VARIABLE—SEASONABLE WEATHER 
NEEDED FOR LATE PLANTED—LITTLE HAIL AND 
EARLY CUT A FINE CROP—INCREASED ACRE- 
AGE BUT LIGHT YIELD. 


With timely rains for middle to late sea-« 
son planted, the cigar leaf crop of the coun- 
try bids fair to be one of at least average 
size and quality. The early season in all 
the northern cigar leaf states was anything* 
but favorable for transplanting, hence the 
crop is generally from 10 to 20 days late. Of 
the early planted some fine pieces are be- 
ing cut, but such tobacco has required al- 
most constant cultivation. Many report 
late set quite uneven, but showers in July, 
are bringing it along, so that at the topping 
stage fields will be evened up. Plants have 
blossomed low, and some sections will have 
fewer, smaller and lighter leaves per plant 
than in recent years. Up to Aug 6, the crop 
as a whole has been remarkably free from 
insect depredation. In N Y, O, Wis and 
Pa, considerable replanting was necessary 
because of drouth and cut worms. 

Growers have the best of reasons for giv- 
ing this year’s crop the best of care, Mar- 
kets are now generally bare of domestic 
leaf. Cigar production the past year has 
been the greatest in the history of the 
country and prospects are bright for con- 
tinued prosperity in cigar manufacturing. 
Packers generally admit last year’s cror 
will paSs into manufacturers’ hands at an 
early day, with the consequence the grow- 
ing crop will come on to a market that will 
be bare, or practically so. Already buying 
has begun in the Chemung valley of York 
state, and also in Conn. From the returns 
of a large number of growers in the var‘- 
ous states, conditions may be summed up to 
Aug 6 as follows: 

IN NEW ENGLAND. 


the crop was set in dry weather, 
much of it late. Where well cared 
for, early pieces are as good or even better 
than last year. A big acreage of Broad or 
seed leaf was planted east of the Con- 
necticut river in Ct. It is a magnificent 
crop in every respect and being rapidly 
harvested. Practically no injury to it. 
Elsewhere in New England the Havana 
leaf is coming on_ satisfactorily. The 
acreage is also considerably increased. No 
hail storms, to do injury. Perhaps a little 
short of rain, yet by steady cultivation it 
has come on well. Acreage increased over 


jast year. Early cut will be of lighter 
‘weight than last year. In southern Conn, 
the crop is the best in several years. Hou- 


satonic valley growers have a big crop. It 
is coming on in good condition, except where 
a hailstorm in July did injury at Roxbury. 
The acreage is not increased so very much 
over last year and total yield of the crop 
will probably not be much larger than a 
year ago. 
IN NEW YORK STATE. 


In Onondaga Co, setting began in 
middle June, later than usual be- 
cause of a long’ continued drouth., 


Resetting was almost general in the entire 
Onondaga section and some set their fields 
three times. The crop is of uneven stand 
and much of it late. Setting continued up 
to the second week in July. Since the rains 
of middle July, plants are becoming more 
thrifty and are doing well. Topping began 
Aug 1 on the earliest pieces. While there 
has been no damage by wind and hail, 
worms and grasshoppers have done con- 
siderable injury. Many reports were made 
early in the season of a largely increased 
acreage, but reports all indicate it to be 
about as last year. Very little will be top- 
ped before Aug 15, which will make the 
harvest later than usual. Acreage in 
Cayuga Co slightly increased but condition 
much below an average, Aug 1. Hail has 
done no injury. and worms but very little. 
Harvest will begin Aug 20 and be general 
Sept 1. A few lots of ’99 leaf have been 
sold recently at 7 to 12c. Oswego Co grow- 
ers report’ a considerable decrease in 
acreage, as much as 20 per cent. Plants 
are quite uneven and fully two weeks late. 
Some ‘old crops are still held by growers, 
Wayne Co leaf transplanted late in dry 
soil but timely rains have fallen and it is 
in prime condition. Topping is being fin- 





ished. A few crops of old are unsold. 
Chemung valley tobacco is reported by Che- 
mung Co growers as transplanted under un- 
favorable conditions, but piants have come 
along in very good shape, although as a 
whole the crop is uneven. Early set, where 


well cultivated, was topped in early Julv. 
Harvesting began Aug 6. The acreage is 
slightly aconte d. About 200 acres have 


been sold at 10 to 13c in bdl. Tioga Co to- 
bacco has undergone much the same condi- 
tions as that of Chemung. A severe hail 
storm is reported to have done considerable 
injury Aug 1, especially around Apalachian. 


About 40 acres are growing! in Yates Co. 
Fully 100 acres would have been planted, 
but transplanting conditions were unfavor- 
able. The crop is quite uneven and will 
make an average one. 
IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

the crop was set rather late, but 
conditions were very favorable, and 
it made rapid headway, little replant- 


ing being necessary. These conditions pre- 
vailed until about the first week in July, 
when rains became scarce, so that a pretty 
severe drouth followed. It looked as though 
the crop would be a failure, but rains in 
late July have brought it up to a very fir 
condition. The earliest is topped, later set 
looks well, but is small. Nine-tenths of tite 
crop in Lancaster Co is seed leaf, which 
makes a first-class filler. The Havana will 
not be as large in the leaf as Jast year, but 
will make a much Letter wrapper, as i‘ is 
free from insect injury. There is a b'g 
increase in acreage in all parts of the 
county, variously estimated at 20 to 35 per 
cent. The increase is nearly all seed leaf. 
York Co tobacco is growing finely, some 
topped and nearly ready to harvest. Acre- 
age increased 25 per cent and no insect 
injury reported. With continued favorable 
weather the crop will make a heavy yield 
because of its steady, rapia growth. In the 
Tioga valley conditions cannot be reported 


as favorable. No rains in some parts of 
Tioga Co from time pDiants were set tv 
Aug 2. While the acreage 1s about the sume 


‘as last year, or a slight increase, the aver- 
age weight will be quite light, even lighivr 
than last year, and that crop was affected 
by drouth. In Bradford Co no injury to 
the crop of any kind to Aug 1. It is grow- 
ing finely. Early set topped. Acreage in- 
crease probably 10 per cent. The Chester 
Co crop is growing under favorable condi- 
tions with a probable increase in acreage 
of 25 per cent, mostly Havana seed. In Clin- 
ton Co tobacco is probably in-as unfavor- 
able a condition as any county in the state. 
Last year 950 acres were planted, this year, 
probably 125 less. Dry weather has so af- 
fected it that -the yield will not be half 
the usual amount. It is nearly all Havana 


hybrid. No injury by hail. 

THE CIGAR LEAF CROP IN OHIO 
is raised almost entirely in the 
Miami valley. It was transplanted 
while the = soil was very wet from 
continued rains. Transplanters had 


difficulty in putting the crop in in the best 
of condition. Dyring middle July, cool nights 
caused some alarm as the growth of plants 
was brought nearly to a standstill. Some 
pieces on river bottoms are reported as 
*‘pinched”’ from the cool, wet weather. There 
appears to be an increase in acreage but 
Wwe are unable to make estimates at pres- 
ent more than to say it is mostly in Zim- 
mer Spanish and seed leaf. Conditions gen- 
erally are backward and the crop uneven. 
With seasonable weather the crop can yet 
come on in good shape. Topping is now 
becoming general and the earliest are even 
suckering and harvesting. 

IN WIS, THE STATE FOR FILLERS AND BINDERS 
tobacco set at the usual time, ex- 
perienced a season of drouth during May 
and early June which seriously interfered 
with plant growth. Very little growth of 
leaf was made in the early season, but the 
roots became strongly established.- With 
rains during middle June and July, growth 
has started, and although uneven, is coming 
on rapidly. Those nieces which were ma- 
tured, well cultivated and otherwise prop- 
erly cared for, are reported as coming on 
finely. Early pieces are throwing out a 
bud on a short stem. The crop bids fair 
to be auite leafy, although it will not be 
as heavy in weight as some years. In many 
towns the acreage is double that of last 
year and nearly every town reports an in- 
crease, It is expected harvesting a few of 
the very earliest pieces will begin next 
week. Worms have not been troublesome. 
There were 26,400 acres raised in the state 





TOBACCO 


last year which made an average yield of 
about 1500 lbs p a or 113,000 cs of 350 lbs 
each. This year’s crop probably exceeds 30,- 
000 acres but the yield per acre will hardly 
equal that of last year when the crop was 
so unusually a good one. 

SUMATRA AND CUBAN LEAF IN THE SOUTH. 

The Florida crop has grown under most 
favorable conditions since spring setting. 
While there was a considerable acreage 
planted by farmers in various parts of the 
state 2 to 4 yrs ago, prices received were 
so low other crops were found to be far 
more remunerative, hence the acreage is 
now controlled mostly by three large New 


York packing houses who raise a high 
grade leaf under artificial cover. The only 
county in the state where tobacco was 


is Gads- 
there. The 


planted this year to any extent 
den. Fully 600 a are under cover 
acreage for the county is one-third less 
than last year. About 30 a were planted 
in Pasco Co which were harvested two 
weeks ago in fine condition, but light in 
yield, about 800 lbs pa. First primings are 
about ready to take down for sweating. 
Georgia’s tobacco crop is raised almost ex- 
clusively in Decatur and Tattnall counties, 
adjoining Gadsden Co, Fla. This year’s 
crop is mostly Sumatra seed, which was 
being harvested during late July and aney 
Aug in prime condition. Prices paid in re 
cent years have been so low the acreage is 
greatly reduced over previous years. The 
crop in Texas is reported as almost worth- 
less because of the wet season from time 
of transplanting to Aug 1. While about 
400 acres were planted, only about 10,000 Ibs 
of good tobacco will be harvested. Last 
year’s yield was about 300 lbs marketable 
leaf, raised mostly by inexperienced grow- 
ers at a loss. All the new crop is cut and 
stripped. Of the ’99 crop, 200,000 Ibs are yet 
held by growers, 





Tobacco Spotting Patent Invalid. 





The suit of Rickard & Long of. Ohio, 
against J. A. Du Bon of Poquonock, Ct, and 
who has been backed up by the NE TG 
A, was tried before Judge Wallace in the 
U §$ circuit court of appeals May 19 at New 
York, A decision was rendered July 27, 
finding the patent invalid. The patent was 
granted in May, ‘98 for “improvement in 
the art of treating tobacco leaves.” The 
invention purports to have for its object “‘a 
process for treating the leaves of a grow- 
ing plant in such a manner and by such 
means as to provide for producing a wrap- 
per of superior quality.” 

The court from which the appeal was 
taken, was of the opinion that the patent 
was void for want of utility, “except to 
deceive,’”’ unless it could be sustained as 
one for a process of treatment by ingre- 
dients which would promote the burning 
quality of the leaf, and accordingly dis- 
missed the bill. 

The opinion of the U S circuit court is 
that ‘‘neither the treatment applied by the 
defendant, nor that described or advised in 
the patent, has any tendency to promote 
the burning quality of the leaf or to im- 
prove its quality in any respect, and that 
the only effect, if not the only object vf 
such treatment, is to spot the tobacco, and 
counterfeit the leaf spotted by natural 
causes. The proposition that the burning 
quality of tobacco can be improved by 
sprinkling the leaf with a solution of lye 
or potash sufficiently strong to discolor and 
partly eat out the leaf where it is touched 
by the drops, and that the leaf will ad- 
vantageously absorb and assimilate such 
chemicals even when applied within a few 
hours of the time of cutting, is one which 
staggers credulity. This is so repugnant to 
common sense and ordinary intelligence, 
that it can hardly be accepted as true with- 
out adequate corroborative proof. We have 
carefully examined the record before us to 
ascertain whether such proof is supplied. 
A number of cigar manufacturers, tobacco 
dealers and tobacco growers have testified 
for the complainants to the general effect 
that tobacco spotted by the patented pro- 
cess is of improved quality, but an analysis 
of their testimony shows their opinions 
to be of little value beyond establishing the 
fact that the spotted tobacco brings a 
higher market price than the unspotted. 
The quality of tobacco differs with different 
soils, with different seasons, with different 
conditions of growth, cutting and curing: 


and the testimony fails to demonstrate that 
under identical conditions the leaves spot- 
by 


ted the process of the patent are of 
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better quality in any respect than unspot- 


” 


ted leaves. 

“The application was carefully drawn to 
enable the patentees to secure the mo- 
nopoly of spotting tobacco, either while 
growing or at any other stage by the ap- 
plication of any chemical which would 
serve as a discoloring agent. They asked 
for claims covering an improvement in the 
art of treating tobacco leaves, which con- 
sists in partially deadening and discoloring 
the leaf in spots, and an improvement in 
the art of treating tobacco leaves, which 
consists in discoloring the leaves of a grow- 
ing plant in spots, and also an improvement 
in the art of treating tobacco leaves, which 
consists in applying a mixture of potash 
and glycerine to the leaf in spots; but 
amongst their seven claims they asked for 
none restricted to the application of potash 
or of potash and glycerine to the leaf of the 
growing plant. When they found that they 
could not succeed upon such a presentation, 








‘The Cause of Many 
Sudden Deaths. 


There is a disease prevailing in this 
country most dangerous because so decep- 
— iL _X\\ tive. Many sudden 
c == deaths.are caused by 
—E it—heart disease, 
pneumonia, _heart 
f@ failure or apoplexy 

are often the result 
} of kidney disease. If 











: kidney trouble is al- 
lowed to advance the 
Qa I kidney-poisoned 


blood will attack the 
wosioxaae, Vital organs or the 
kidneys themselves break down and waste 
away cell by cell. 

Bladder troubles most always result from 
a derangement of the kidneys and a cure is 
obtained quickest by a proper treatment of 
the kidneys. If you are feeling badly you ‘ 
can make no mistake by taking Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney, liver and 
bladder remedy. 

It corrects inability to hold urine and scald- 
ing pain in passing it, and overcomes that 
unpleasant necessity of being. compelled to 
go often during the day, and to get up many 
times during the night. The mild and the 
extraordinary effect of Swamp-Root is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for its won- 
derful cures of the most distressing cases. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and sold 
by all druggists in fifty-cent and one-dollar 
sized bottles. You may 
have a sample bottle of ¢ 
this wonderful new dis- E 
covery and a book that 
tells all about it, both Home ot Guenup that: 
sent free by mail. Address Dr. Kilmer & Co. 
Binghamton, N. Y. When writing mention 
reading this generous offer in this paper. 


“tor BOOKS “te 


TION. 
Sent Postpaid at the Prices Named. ™ 
Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and Orchard 


By Henry Stewart. This work is offered to those Amer- 
ican farmers and other cultivators of the soil who, frcm 
painful experience, can readily appreciate the losses which 
result from the scarcity of water at = — bet | 
illustrated. Cloth, 12mo : Lud 


Draining for Profit and Draining tor Health 


By George E. Waring, Jr. This book is a very com- 
plete and practical treatise, the directions in which ae 
plain and easily followed. The subject of thorou h farm 
drainage is discussed in all its bearings and also the more 
extensive land drainage by which the sanitary condition 
of any district may be ‘greatly qugearen, ‘Mlustrated. 


Cloth, 12mo 

By MANLY MIL ES. A book for faim- 
Land Draining ers on the principles and practice «f 
draining, giving the results of his extended experience 
in laying tile drains. The directions for the laying out 
and the construction of tile drains will enable the farmer 
to avoid the errors of imperfect construction and the dis- 
appointment that must necessarily follow. Cloth, as 


Farm Drainage The principles, process and effects of 
draining land” with stones. wood, ditch-plows, open 
ditches, and especially with tiles; including tables of 
rainfall, evaporation, filtration, excavation, capacity of 
pipes, cost and number to the acre. Cloth, 12mo. -00 

Above are briefly described a few only of the many books 
on similar subjects which we, the largest Publishers of 
Rural Books in the World, supply. 


Catalogue Free of this and many other publications, 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 











By JuDGE FRENCH of New Hampshire. 
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they made a complete change of front, sup- 
pressed their original representations, put 
forward elaborately the theory of improv- 
ing the quality of the tobacco by their 
treatment, limited the claims sought to the 
application of combustion promoting agents 
to the leaves of growing plants, and bol- 
stered up their case before the commis- 
sioner by ex parte statements of witnesses. 
In authorizing patents to the authors of 
new and useful discoveries and inventions, 
congress did not intend to extend protec- 
tion to those which confer no other benefit 
upon the public than the opportunity of 
profiting by deception and fraud. To war- 
rant a patent the invention must be useful; 
that is, capable of some beneficial use as 
distinguished from a pernicious use.” 

The decision of the lower court is sus- 
tained, and the costs of the case must be 
met by Rickard & Long. As the intended 
patent, in the words of Judge Wallace, in- 
volved “deception and fraud,” it is to be 
regretted some way cannot be found to re- 
imburse growers for the expense they have 
been to. But growers rallied bravely in 
self-defense and results have been most 
gratifying. 
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NEW YORK. 


East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, Aug 6—A 
fair but not very heavy hay crop secured 
in good condition. Oats yield well. Corn 
is doing fine and promises a splendid yield. 
Cc. Ketcham lost a good young horse re- 
cently by getting its leg broken at pas- 
ture. There will be an abundance of plums. 
Peaches a very small crop in this section. 
Cornelius Emans and Isaac Hickman will 
have the most. Cattle flies have been very 
numerous and caused milch cows to shrink 
on their flow of milk. Potatoes will not be 
a heavy crop. 

Jackson, Washington Co, Aug 7—Hay- 
ing finished and oats being harvested. Hay 
very light. Corn and potatoes looking fair- 
ly well. Pastures very dry and cows 
shrinking in milk. Many ae feeding grain 
to keep up the flow of milk. New rye straw 
is bringing $9 per ton; some have already 
threshed. Veal worth 5%c, eggs 15c, butter 
20c. Nearly all the farmers in this locality 
send cream to the Greenwich creamery. 


Penn Yan, Yates Co, Aug 6—The wheat 
crop is very light; that which has been 
threshed is reported at 10 to 15 bu per acre. 
All spring crops look well. Beans and sug- 
ar beets are doing extra well. Apple or- 
chards are loaded with fruit. Very little 
gape rot is reported. 

Summit, Schoharie Co, Aug 6—Some have 
finished haying with not over half. an aver- 
age crop. However, it is of good quality, 
mostly timothy. Early frost killed most of 
the clover. Plenty of rain of late and pas- 
tures and meadows have started finely. 
Oats look well. Potatoes good. Corn good 
and quite a large quantity planted. Oat 
straw and corn fodder will make up quite 
largely for the short hay crop. Buckwheat 
is starting well. Forest worms have gone 
but have done great damage to maple tim- 
ber; sugar camps look bad. 

Moscow, Livingston Co, Aug 6—Farmers 
all through wheat harvest and threshing be- 
gun. Wheat turning out very light. Corn 
crop looking very good. Potatoes look well. 

«Beans look very bad on account of the early 
drouth. <A fair show for apples. Canning 
factories are running again. Late peas very 
good. Farmers are getting along with their 
work very well in this section. 

Middlebury, Aug 6—Wheat harvest over. 
Oats are a light crop. Beans and corn look- 
ing well. Threshing has begun and wheat 
is turning out from 20 to 30 bu to the acre. 

Huron, Wayne Co, Aug 6—Oats not more 
than half a crop. Late potatoes will be 
about 75 per cent of a crop. Apples will be 
about a full crop and prices for early fruit 
are low. Pears light, but peaches a good 
crop. <A large acreage of beans, mostly red 
kidney, looking well. Cabbage acreage in- 
creased largely; plants in fine condition. 


Mohawk, Herkimer Co, Aug 6—Some 
have finished haying and are harvesting 
oats, which are a good crop. There is a 
large shertage in the hay crop, many not 
cultivating more than half the amount they 
did last year. As a result stock is cheap. 
Late rains have helped pastures, so cows 
are doing better than. wus feared they 
could. Potatoes 





are looking fine, though 
3 


there is complaint of rot. Apples and plums 
are searce in this section. Raspberries 
have been a very short crop, but have 
brought a good price. Milk and butter are 
selling well, while the price of eggs is on 
the advance. 

Alplaus, Schenectady, Co, Aug 6—The 
drouth is still unbroken. The hay crop was 
secured in good condition, what little there 
was of it. It is the lightest I have seen in 
65 years. The oat crop has suffered very 
much. Potatoes are almost a failure. Pas- 
tures are dried up entirely and many are 
short of water for cattle. Apples will be 
a light crop. Corn must be a short crop. 
Buckwheat looks very uneven.—[Wm Dou- 
gall. 

Norwich, Chenango Co, Aug 6—A few 
farmers are still haying and the crop is 
more than ripe. The yield is one-fourth to 
one-third less than last year. Splendid 
rains for the past month. Corn is making 
a good growth. Oat harvest has begun and 
the crop will be good. Early potatoes are 
a light yield. Apple crop promised to be of 
better quality than for several years. 


Le Ray, Jefferson Co, Aug 6—Grain is 
quite good, although in some places the 
straw is very short. Meadows look fine and 
plenty of rain has fallen lately. There have 
been several heavy thunder storms; during 
one the barn belonging to John Walrath 
was struck and burned to the ground. It 
contained 30 tons of old hay, pressed, and 
30 tons of new hay beside some implements. 
The wind has blown off many apples and 
uprooted a number of trees. Quite a little 
complaint is heard in regard to the scarcity 
of eggs. Cheese is selling well and butter 
brings 20c. George Drake sold a new milch 
cow and her calf for $44. Calves bring from 
1.50 to 2.50 when three days old. Early pota- 
toes are being dug and some report a musty 
rot, and others a fair crop. 


Wright, Schoharie Co, Aug 6—Farmers 
are beginning to harvest oats. Corn and po- 
tatoes are looking fine. Early potatoes area 
fair crop. Apples will be quite a crop; 
almost all kinds of fruit will be fair. The 
grange has 22 members and is rapidly in- 
creasing. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Northport, Suffolk Co, Aug 6—A long 
severe drouth was broken July 26 by a 
copious rain, and vegetation of all kinds 
has revived greatly. Late potatoes have the 
prospect of being a fair yield. Early plant- 
ed are poor. Corn never looked better. 
Wheat, rye and oats harvested in splendid 
condition. Some fields of pickles already 
show signs of blight and wilt which seems 
to be growing worse each succeeding year. 
Nearly all kinds of fruit trees loaded. Ear- 
lier varieties of apples and peaches begin- 
ning to ripen. Vegetables are in great de- 
mand in local markets, 


NEW JERSEY. 


Free Delivery in Camden Co—Special 
Agent W. W. Sawyer of the post office de- 
mail delivery in the eastern end of the coun- 
ty. It starts at the city limits line, across 
Marlton pike, and thence to a point above 
Green Tree, then across to the Colestown 
road at ElJisburg, to the old Colestown 
church; thence down Church road and across 
to Jordantown, and then to the Burlington 
pike, to Bethel amd city line. The route 
is over 20 miles long, and Agent Sawyer 
says the roads the carrier will 
traverse are collectively the best of 
any proposed rural route that he has gone 
over. The only requirement from the 
gov't is that the people along 
the line must put up boxes to receive the 
mail in a place where it will not be nec- 
essary for the carrier to dismount. The 
Camden post office will be the mail centre. 

Jersey Cranberry Conditions—Writing 
from Bordentown at the close of last week, 
J. Turner Brakeley, interested in various 
parts of the state, says that fair develop- 
ment of cranberries is noted. He writes 
in effect as follows: June a drouthy month, 
July fairly wet; if the set of fruit holds 
its own and bloom matures, crop at Lah- 
way plantations should exceed that of last 
year. In the Pemberton district crop pros- 
pects Aug 1 about an ordinary yield, short- 
ness due to°a bloom pest. Farmingdale 
Way prospect not as good as a year ago. 











AMONG THE FARMERS 


Shortage in sections here end there due to 
irregular distribution of raintall and other 
causes. ‘“‘Climatic conditions in 1900 have 
been phenomenal and record-breaking, an 
even cold May for this latitude, followed 
by warm waves of phenomenal intensity in 
June and July and showers of irregular 
spacing. From what I have picked up, I 
suspect the N J crop will hardly equal last 
year’s, basing it on the adverse frosts of 
May, improper use of water on bogs, 
drouthy conditions, etc. But while a bog 
may be handicapped by a short bloom yet 
subsequent favorable conditions may result 
in larger berries and increase in gross 
weight.” 

Gloucester Grangers Meet—The 7th an- 
nual pienic of Gloucester Co granges was 
held at Alcyon Park, Aug 1, with about 
8000 present. There was a splendid display 
of farm machinery and implements. The 
exhibit of fruits, vegetables, dairy and 
household products was very good. Among 
the speakers were Mrs B B Lord, general 
deputy N Y state grange, and Aaron Jones 


of Ind, worthy master of the national 
grange. He spoke on the legislative side 
of grange work. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Union City, Erie Co, Aug 6—Early oats 
are good and about ready to cut. Late oats 
are rusting badly, and many are cutting 
them green. Corn is looking fine and pota- 
toes are the best for years; no bugs to 
speak of. The hay crop is much better than 
expected, about 75 per cent of acrop. Early 
apples are falling badly, but winter apples 
are good. Pears are fine and peaches are fair 
crop. Eggs l4c, butter 18 to 20c, lambs $3.50 
to 4. Pastures short. Few cattle sold. 
Heavy horses 75 to 200. There is a good 
demand for draft horses here. 

Schuglkill, Chester Co, Aug 4—The 
weather was very warm last month. The 
drouth was broken July 15 by a thunder 
storm which devetoped into a general rain; 
it was badly needed. Harvesting completed 
in this section and crops good. 


MARYLAND. 


Dorchester Co—Hay is a very light crop. 
Corn is fine with prospects for a large crop, 
Wheat turned out good. Fruit of all kinds 
good. Hay $12 to 16 per ton, wheat 70 to 
75e, corn 60c, oats 35c, butter 15 to 20c, eggs 
12c. A large acreage of tomatoes contract- 
ed for by the canning house at 6 per ton. 
Peach crop large and prices not expected 
to be large. Last spring’s seeding of clover 
and grass all lost on account of drouth. 
A large amount-of peas and scarlet clover 
being sown. Much garden truck of all kinds 
being shipped. 

Montgomery Co—Grapes are a full crop 
with less rot than usual. Both peaches 
and plums have made full crops. Twig 
blight has played havoc with apple and 
pear trees, and these fruits are light. A 
small acreage of oats has yielded fine. Hay 
is less than 50 per cent of an average. 
Drouth cut potatoes short. Corn promises 
a full crop. Wheat above the average; 
some fields yielding 45 bu to the acre. 


Patrons of Husbandry. 








Pennsylvania’s Legislative Committ ee Speaks 





With few exceptions political leaders care 
little for legislation or for the enforcement 
of laws for the benefit of farmers, says 
the state grange legislative committee in a 
circular which is ordered read in the 
475 granges of the state. It is, how- 
ever, a fact beyond dispute that there 
are gentlemen of both the republican and 
democratic parties who, by their work and 
votes in our legislature, have proven that 
they are ever ready to advocate and ad- 
vance the interests of farmers. Such men 
we have no disposition to oppose on fac- 
tional or party grounds, but our every in- 
terest demands that we shall give our full 
support to the nemination and election of 
men to the caming legislature who will 
pledge themselves to uphold and protect the 
interests of agriculture and who will not 
give aid to the present state administration 
in its utter disregard to matters of vital 
importance to the people of the common- 
wealth. -Therefore it has been 

Resolved: That we appeal to the farmers 











and good citizens of the state to unite ir- 
respective of party affiliations or factional 
associations in the support of fusion mem- 
bers of the senate and house of represen- 
tatives in districts where the rights of the 
people have been persistently disregarded 
by the local leaders of the dominant party; 
and it has been further 

Resolved: That these membersof the gen- 
eral assembly be chosen from the most 
competent and trustworthy citizens of the 
commonwealth, who will exert every hon- 
est effort to redress the wrongs under which 
farmers have suffered through the present 
autocratic state administration, which has 
openly defied the rights and demands of 
farmers. 





Grange Notes. 


NEW YORK. 
A Fine Midsummer Program. 

Webster conferred final degrees on three 
candidates, balloted on two candidates and 
placed five applications on file. Arrange- 
ments were made for the annual field day 
to be held at Nine Mile Point, Aug 11. A 
well prepared literary program was car- 
ried out under the direction of Edith A. 
Wright and thoroughly enjoyed. The open- 
ing chorus, Come to the children’s day, was 
given by 50 grange children, ‘future grang- 
ers,” and was well done. The hoop drill, by 
16 small girls, was a very pleasing feature 
of the entertainment and reflected great 
credit to both teacher and pupil. The 
Farmers’ song, by the “‘little hayseeds,” was 
very amusing. A whistling solo, by Jennie 
Whitney, was well performed. The song by 
the “four kids’ was fully appreciated, al- 
though it was. quite a surprise when the 
“‘kids” developed into the famous grange 
quartet, Fred Coleman, Ansel Wright, John 
Erbland and John Fowler, arrayed in unique 
garb. After creating considerable amuse- 
ment by their comic solos and antics, they 
favored the audience with some very fine 
music. There were also several finely ren- 
dered recitations. 

Schenectady and Saratoga Co Patrons 
held their annual picnic at Ballston lake 
last week. Rev J. Wemple opened the liter- 
ary meeting with prayer, Capt L. Lansing 
welcomed Patrons on behalf of Saratoga 
grange to which C, P. Sanders replied. Col 
6. R. James spoke against the large ex- 
penditure of money by the state on canals. 
Hon J. D. Wixom of Seneca Co, spoke of 
the grange as an educator. It has given 
farmers confidence in themselves. He re- 
ferred to its increase of membership but 
thought greater attention should be paid to 
its obligations. Mr Wixom then took up 
the matter of the life of the farmer. Farm- 
ers, he said, are only human and =they 
must realize that there is something beside 
hard work for an aim in life. The pursuit 
of agriculture should not be made so hard 
as to drive away from it all of the best 
young men of the country. Farmers should 
not give themselves up to a life of unre- 
warded toil. They should take time to im- 
prove their lands and buildings and they 
should take an occasional holiday. In short, 
farmers work too much and think too little. 
What they need is development of mind 
along with development of muscle. It is 
not the strong hand and hard muscle that 
will bring success but the intelligent brain 
along with these other things. The farmer 
of the future should give a large part of his 
time to study, thought and recreation. 

Fort Dayton of Mohawk observed Flora’s 
festival July 14 by an excellent program 
consisting of singing, recitations and select 
readings. This grange is in a flourishing 


condition, nearly 60 new members were re-, 


ceived during the last: year and more are 
awaiting final degrees. The Patrons of the 
county have erected a beautiful brick build- 
ing in the central part of the village. The 
grangers exchange occupy most of the first 
floor. This store is doing a large and thriv- 
ing business and is a credit to the grange 
and the whole community. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The first picnic of Hunterdon Co Pomona, 
Aug 3, was a grand success. The attend- 
ance was more than twice what was expect- 
ed. The. people from every section of the 
county began to arrive early in the day. 
Worthy Master Braddock was the first 
speaker, followed by State Lecturer Gilling- 
ham. ‘Worthy Master Jones of the national 
grange then addressed the vast assemblage 
of people. Brother Jones was at his best, 
holding the audience as if spellbound for a 
full hour. Our people were delighted with 


GRANGE--MILK 


him. F. Dye, secretary of N J b’d of agri, 
made the closing address. The most quiet, 
orderly and respectful gathering ever as- 
sembled in the county, numbering 6000 peo- 
ple, favored Patrons with their attendance 
at this first field day’s work. The commit- 
tee feel encouraged and the picnic will no 
doubt be held again another year. 


SS 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





At New York, business continues to be 
simply the fulfilling of old contracts, with 
no new feature to note. Prices remain un- 
changed and firm, supply tight. A small 
shipment of new hops is reported to have 
been received. The quality was choice and 
gives promise of a crop of excellent qual- 
ity if not especially large in quantity. 

Quotations at New York city are as fol- 
lows: N Y state and Pacific coast crop of 
°99, ch 13@14c p lb, prime 114%@12%c, 
8@10c, common 7@8c, crop of ’98 5@8c, olds 
2@6c. German crop of ’99 35@40c. 

COBLESKILL, N Y—During July, ’00, 257 
bales of hops were shipped, as compared 
with 252 bales during same month last year. 

The hop situation in Yakima Co, Wash, 
is very encouraging. The crop is in good 
shape, well advanced and promising and 
prices satisfactory. Several contracts for 
the present and coming season’s crops have 
been made at 10c per lb. Among other con- 
tracts one has been made by George J. 
Bosdet for 24,000 Ibs for 1900, 1901 and 1902 
at 10c. Timothy Lynch has contracted for 
20,000 Ibs, and about 100,000 lbs have been 
sold by other parties. 

INTERNAL REVENUE FROM FERMENTED LIQUORS. 








June, 1899 June, 1900 
Barrel tax........-.-$7,839,934.88 | $7,961,820.17 
POUUEE, 56.66 00 coe sees 72,391.66 70,681.27 
Retail dealers....... 52,832.27 54,104.09 
Wholesale dealers... 123,903.48 123,312.22 
Miscellaneous 356.64 381.53 
SO oc.cisbaense ts $8,089,418.93 $8,210,299.28 
The “Milk Market. 
At New York, the exchange price re- 


mains 2%c p qt. The average paid for the 
surplus has been $1 24 p can of 40 qts. Ow- 
ing to cooler weather last week the milk 


receipts were sufficient to supply the needs 

of the market, although not burdensome. 
Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 

cans for week ended Aug 4 were as follows: 





Fluid Con’d 

Milk. Cream. Milk. 

Del, Lackk B@ Wass. sies . 20,5500 825 —_ 
i A er Prete Tere 30,357 958 449 
N Y Cent (Harlem) ss 4A 231 84 
N Y Cent (long haul) ... 21,0000 925 —- 
COE. aactcacedess vanes 33,748 2,636 a 
2 rere ee 11,369 1,667 64 
Susquehanna __.......e+: 12,862 109 393 
PROUD babes decsanasss 2,760 - a 
IUOW FEOVOR. 0.66 cc dccies seus 7,227 — — 
Lehigti Valley .......... 14,583 637 — 
Other sources ..........- 7,400 175 — 
Total receipts ....ssece 169,297 8,163 990 
EsMBt WEE oo s0cscccnec'e 175,540 11,705 1,411 
Daily average .. 24,185 1,166 141 


(a) In addition 23, 100 ats bottled milk. 

(b) In addition 53,700 qts bottled milk. 

Interviewers in the daily newspapers of 
N Y and adiacent cities show that whole- 
sale milk dealers are becoming very much 
alive to the fact of the F S MPA. A re- 
cent Newark paper implies this and quotes 
one of the large dealers, a member of: the 
milk exchange, as follows: ‘‘While the sup- 
‘ply of milk is at present equal to the de- 
mand, there is no surplus on which the 
dealers could depend to tide them over in 
a fight against the ass’n-. If a threat to 
draw off the milk is carried out it is more 
than likely that the dealers would be forced 
to comply with the demand to increase 
prices to the farmers.” 

The next annual meeting of the F S M 
P A for hearing reports, election of offi- 
cers, etc, will be held at Binghamton, N 
Y, Tuesday, Oct 16. 

Broome Co, N Y, farmers, says a local 
paper, are receiving 74c p can for their milk 
at the Windsor station, the highest price 
ever paid in the month of July. 

The executive committee of the O & W 
route union, F S M P A held a meeting 
at Sydney, N Y July 31, and arranged for 
a number of important local meetings which 
shouldbe well attended by producers. Coon 
and Snell of the central organization are 
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expected to address each meeting. Places 
and dates are as follows: Walton, Aug 14, 
Delhi Aug 15, Norwich Aug 16, New Berlin 
Aug 17. 

Cheese at Utica. 


At Utica, N Y, Aug 6—For a hot day there 
Was an active market here. Salesmen knew 
before they came that there would be an 
advance in prices, as the markets of western 
and northern N Y, the latter part of last 
week, showed that the tendency was up- 
ward. Factorymen sold their cheese down to 
Aug 18 or 20, except the skim cheese men, 
who generally keep ,within a week to ten 
days of the hoop, but whose cheese is sel- 
dom quoted. The best of it sells pretty near 
the ruling price. Of course these are all 
very light skims. The ruling. price to-day 
was °c higher than last year and 2%c 
higher than two years ago. It shows the 
strength of the market this year and gives 
a promise of good prices the rest of the 
season. The future depends on weather 
and conditions. 

Transactions were as follows: Large col- 
ored 4030 bxs at 9%c; large white, 85 at 
9c, 760 at 9%4c, 560 at 93%c; small white, 210 
at 944c, 230 at 93%c; small colored, 935 at 
10c. Total, 6810 bxs, against 15,486 one year 
ago and 5781 two years ago. 

Sales on the curb were 1000 bxs, large at 
954c, and 500 small at 10%c. Sales of cream- 
ery butter, 33 pkgs at 191¢c, 130 at 20%c. 





At Bridgeport, potatoes 60@70c p bu, on- 
ions 75@80c, lima beans $1 25@1 50, peas 1@ 
1 50, string beans 50@75c, lettuce 25@40c p 
dz, squash 10@12c, beets 15@18c, carrots 
15@18ce, sweet corn 75c@1 25 p 100. Apples 
1@1 25 p bbl, pears 1 50@2 50, blackberries 
7@8e p qt, red raspberries 12@14c, huckle- 
berries 8@10c. Eggs 22@23c p dz, live fowls 
11@12c, chickens 15@16c. Cmy butter 18@ 
24c p lb, dairy 18@20c, cheese 9@1lc. Corn 
48@50c p bu, oats 32@35c, bran 18@19 p ton, 
middlings 19@21, hay 18@20. 
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:How About a New Feed: 
Cutter ? 
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It will prove a great sa 
patience and nerve force and an economical m 
on your part to have one this fall. Then why, not 4 
investigate the merits of the best series of cutters ° 
on the market, the 


The Gale-Baldwin and Baldwin? 
ENSILAGE CUTTERS. 


They are simple, strong, durable, most perfectl Ze 
constructed and will do the same amount of wor 
with half the power required by any other cutter on 
the market. Your equipment is incomplete without 
one of these machines. They are made in all sizes > 
for either hand or power. We issue a catalogue @ 
descriptive of above cutter and carriers, sent free. = 
Drop us a line and see for yourself. 


$ BELCHER & TAYLOR AGL. TOOL 00,3 
Box !20, Chicopee Falls, Mass. $ 
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We desire to secure a number of experienced can- 
vassers for the “AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST” 
in the States of Ohio, West Virginia, Delaware, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania on SALARY and 
EXPENSES. Residents of the respective states 
preferred. When applying state experience. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR GO, 
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Wheat Corn | Oats 
Cash or spot _ : | ; 
1900 | 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 
Chicago..........] .74%4| .68%4| .37 34) .21 | 20M, 
New York........| .80%| .77. | .43 - “36! 2544! .27 
Boston ....... coos? — | — 48 | .42 304) .31 
Toledo .......0...] .7735| .75%] -d dg] .33 21 194g 
St Louis.... .....| .74 72 38 =| 304%! 20%) .21 
Minneapolis. 74 83 38 29 25 23 
Liverpool........ 90 OL, | 52h] 4542} — — 
At Chicago, wheat has been compara- 


tively steady much of the time during the 
past week or 10 days. New influences have 
been lacking and the situation as a whole 
practically as outlined in American Agri- 
culturist a week ago, Operators are paying 
more attention to harvest returns than any- 
thing else, and these vary greatly accord- 
ing to location, Winter wheat harvest is 
practically completed and work is progress- 
ing favorably in the northwest, although 
many of the returns are very unsatisfac- 
tory, as earlier pointed out. Primary mar- 
kets have been getting considerable quan- 
tities of new wheat and this has furnished 
the bears some ammunition. 

So far as foreign advices are concerned, 
these in the main have been colorless, Our 
exports of wheat and flour, and new en- 
gagements of this character amount to con- 
siderable in the aggregate, but do not oc- 
casion any special comment. The under- 
tone in the wheat market as a whole has 
been one of easiness without particular de- 
pression. The contract grade for Sept de- 
livery sold off to 74%c p bu, subsequently 
recovering a trifle, cash lots of No 1 north- 
ern 734%4@74c, No 2 red winter 77%4c. 

The corn market has shows "considerable 
weakness due to the generally favorable 
erop reports and weather conditions. This 
does not get away from the fact, however, 
that in certain portions of the southwest, 
as shown in our regular Aug report on an- 
other page, corn has been damaged seri- 
ously and evidently beyond repair. No 2 
mixed corn for delivery next month sold off 
1@2c to 37%ec p bu, recovery feeble, No 2 
in store 38@38%c and yellow and white corn 
by sample as high as 39@4l1c., 

Conditions have not been favorable for 
any special strength in the oats market. 
With an assurance of a good crop now 
ready for harvest and with other cereals 
leaning to weakness, a decline of more 
than ic took place, to the basis of about 
2lc p bu for Sept and a shade under that 
for Aug delivery. teceipts are fairly lib- 
eral and exports are unimportant. 

Barley trade small to date, and the 
minarket only steady and quotable at 35@47c 
p bu for poor to choice. 

New timothy seed has begun to arrive, the 
first lot selling at $3 60 p 100 lbs for choice 
quality; old quotable $3@3 50 for common 
te good. Futures easy, Sept nominally 3 20. 
Cloverseed inactive on the basis of $8 p 100 
lbs for contract prime and 9 for new Oct 
delivery. 

At New York, export demand for wheat 
continues in fair proportions, influenced 
somewhat by the short crop in the north- 
west. Oats, also have been taken by ex- 
porters and the market rules steady. Corn 
lower than last quoted. Sept wheat 80%c p 
bu, do corn 48c, oats 25%c, state rye 50@ 
5ic, barley 51@538c. Trade in flour quiet, 
prices firmly held. Fey spring patents $4 25 
@4 75, do winter 4@4 10. 

The Board and the Bucket Shops—The 
fight continues unabated and in the recent 
past a number of prominent members of the 
Chicago board of trade have been suspend- 
ed for being connected with bucket shops. 
The latest move on the part of the board 
is refusing to send out continuous quota- 
tions over the wires of the telegraph com- 
panies, this taking effect Aug 1 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 
The Butter Market. 





The butter market is generally steady, 
but not especially active. A fair export, 
consumptive and storage demand exists, 


but buyers are inclined to be independent 
and discriminate carefully. Arrivals have 
ruled moderate and vary widelv in quality, 
several lots showing the effects of hot 
weather. Extra creamery has held up fair- 
ly well at prices around 20@2%4c in N Y, 


Boston and other eastern trading centers. 


Dairy grades in rather light supply and 
about steady. 

New York State—At Rochester, cmy 20@ 
22c p lb.—At Buffalo, emy 19@20c, dairy 18 
@19c.—At Albany, cmy tubs 20@2I1c, prints 
21@22c, dairy 19@20c,—At Syracuse, cmy 
tubs 18@20c, prints 2ic, dairy 17@19c.—At 
Watertown, cmy 21@22c, dairy 17@19c. 

At New York, a slightly firmer feeling is 
noted, and the outlook is generally healthy. 
Cmy extra 20c p lb, firsts 18%@19'%c, state 
dairy fey 19c, firsts 17%@18c, western imt 
emy fey 17%@18c, firsts 16@16'«c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, choice 
table grades steady. Cmy 18@20%c p Ib, 
ladle 15@16c.—At Pittsburg, cmy 20@22%éc, 
dairy 15@16c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, market steady. Cmy 
17@21e p lb, dairy 14c.—At Columbus, cmy 
20@21c, dairy 15%@leé6c. 


Maryland—At Baltimore, a firm tone is 
noted. Cmy extra 21@22c p Ib, firsts 18@20c, 


dairy prints 17@19c, ladle 16@18c. 

At Boston, receipts continue to fall off, 
trade rather quiet. by and N H cmy extra 
20@20%c p lb, do N Y 20@20%c, do western 
19%4@20c, firsts 17@19c, Vt dairy extra 18@ 
18%4¢, do NY 18c, N ¥ and Vt firsts 16@l1lic, 
western imt cmy 15@16%4c, ladle 15@15%c. 

The Cheese Market. 


The cheese situation remains practically 
the same as last reported. Receipts are 
quite moderate and with a fair all-around 
demand, stocks are kept moving to some 
extent. 

New York State—At Rochester, full 
cream 1014@11c p lb.—At Buffalo,fcy 9@9%c, 


dairy 8@S8tec.—At Albany, cheddars 8%@ 
914c, flats 8S@9c.—At Syracuse, cheddars 8@ 


9c.—At Watertown, small lic. 

At New York, trade fairly active for fan- 
cy grades, prices ruled stronger. State fcy 
10%c p 1b, good to choice 94@9%e, fair 8@9c, 
light skims 74%@8%\c, full skims 2@2%c. 

At Ogdensburg, 16 lots, 1301 bxs cheese 
were offered Saturday and 93c was bid; no 
sales reported but later some ‘stock changed 
hands at 95%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, quiet at 
9%c p lb for ch, part skims 7@8c.—At Pitts- 
burg, ch state 10@1014c, N Y 10%@lic, Lim- 
burger 11@12c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, firm. Flats 10c p Ib, 
twins lle, Young America 114%@1ll%ec, N Y 
cheddar illc.—At Columbus, N Y cheddars 
1014¢c, state flats 9c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, steady. N Y 
cheddars 104@10%c p Ib, flats 10%@l11c. 

At Boston, market continues quiet and 
unchanged. NY twins 94@9%c p lb, firsts 
8@8%4c, Vt twins extra 9%c, firsts 8@8'%4c, 
western twins extra 9@9%%c, firsts 8@8i%c, 
Ohio flats 814%@9c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 




















Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1900 ace 1900] 1899] 1900] 1899 
Chicago, -* 100 Ibs ..}$6. 00} $5.90) $5.35} $4.62) $4.) 50) $5.25 
New York ...........| 5.75) 5.65| 5.75| 4.80 4.85| 4.£0 
Buffalo........ aden toe 5.85) 5.60! 5.65) 4. 90} 4.75) 5.50 
Kansas City .........| 5.65) 5.65) 5.25! 4.55) 4.25) 4.85 
Pittsburg ............| 5.75] 5.55| 5.651 485! 4.65| 5.00 





At Chicago, an active and fairly strong 
cattle market is the rule, liberal numbers 
changing hands every day at prices about 
as good as anything recently touched. This 
applies particularly to fat cattle suitable 
for eastern and export trade. Some of the 
common and medium supplies sold at pos- 
sibly a shade decline. 

Dry cows, bulls and mixed butcher 
stuff in fair request at a recent range of 
prices. A little more inquiry is noted for 
stock cattle. Quotations are revised as fol- 


lows: » 

Fancy beef steers, 85°G@6 Poor to fcy bulls, $2 6L@4 60 
Good to extra. 6 35@5 69 Canners, — 4 
Common to farr. 475@500 Feeders. selected. 4 ‘30@ 4 
‘Texns grass steers, 825@4 25 Stockers. 459 to 850 Ibe, 3 50@ 4 3s 
Western range steers, 400@4585 Calves. 300 lbs up, : 00@ 5 25 
Native heifers. 325@475 Calves, veal. 25@ 675 
Fair to good cows. 3 25450 Milich cows. each. 23 HOGS 00 


it is the old contest 
between salesmen on the one side and the 
packers on the other, the latter claiming 
they should be granted some concessions, 
meanwhile securing little in this direction. 
Ruyers discriminate against common mixed 
and heavy hogs, while the better grades of 
packing and shipping are active. Recent 


In the hog market, 
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sales at $5 10@5 35, 
premium. 

All classes of sheep have been in good 
demand, most of the receipts going to 
butchers and dressed meat concerns, while 
fair numbers are being reshipped to the 
country to place on pasturage. Arrivals 
as a whole have been less burdensome and 
prices have moved up a trifle. Good to 
choice western and native sheep, includ- 
ing ewes $4 15@4 60, yearlings 4 65@5, com- 
mon to choice lambs 4 50@6 25. 

At Pittsburg, a strong market for cattle 
in good condition, other grades steady. Veal 
calves in fair demand at $5@7. Monday of 
this week receipts were 95 cars. Quotations 
revised as follows: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 65@5 75 


selected lots a slight 


Poor to good fat bulls, $2 50@4 25 


Good, 1290 to 1300 lbs, é 20@5 50 =Poor to good fat cows, 2 50@4 25 
Fatr, 900 to 1100 ibs, 420@485 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 3 500475 
ema pao to 900 lbs, é 3 — 60 Bologna cows, p hd, 8 OO 15 00 
Rough 450 F'sh cows & springers.£0 00@50 00 


Com to good a 2 75q@4 25 Veal calves, 5 W@7 05 

Hog market steady on Monday of this 
week, arrivals 35 double-decks. Heavy 
droves $5 50, medium and heavy Yorkers 
5 65@5 70, do light and pigs 570. Sheep 
continue strong and shade higher; receipts 
Monday of this week 17 cars. Sheep 4@ 
4 85, lambs 4@6. 

At Buffalo, cattle in liberal supply and 
slow, prices lower. Arrivals Monday of 
this week 160 cars. Shipping steers $5@5 75, 
stockers and feeders 3 25@4 40, veal calves 
6@6 50. Hog receipts on Monday of this 
week were 70 double decks, demand slow. 
Pigs 5 85, Yorkers 5 65@5 70, medium heavy 
5 60. Sheep steady, Monday’s supply 15 
cars. Best lambs 6@6 40, sheep 4 25@4 85. 


At New York, cattle show no especial ac- 
tivity, prices firm. Fair to ch steers $5 60 


@6. Sheep steady to firm at 3@4 75. Lambs 
rather quiet at 5@6 62%. Hog market 


strong, but little stock changed hands. 
The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, trade without particular an- 
imation, prices generally steady but mar- 
ket not strong. Best sellers include export 
chunks and draft animals. Quotations are 
continued as follows: 


Express and heavy draft,............ $70@225 
1150 to 1400-lb chunks,................. 50@140 
CAPria@e COANE. «oe cccccecsccceccceesss 150@500 
PR ha Kaci edie togeenine shad eens eccerd 65@300 
BAGAIS WOTHOS «6.6 oe 00 0050-00000 ccce cee GNIS 
ee ye nee 63a 00 " 


Boston Live Stock Notes. 

THE Horse TRAFrFic—Dealers anticipate 
a light trade for the next: six weeks, still 
there is a fair business in nearby horses for 
driving and light work, and a good inquiry 
for big draft horses which are scarce. At 
L. H. Brockway’s sale stable sold 60 head 
including one load from Michigan at $20G 


205. A. W. Davis sold good family, coach, 
speed and s saddle horses at 100@500. At Myer 


Abrams & Co, international horse exchange, 

3 loads of western with no change in prices. 
Sales moderate at 25@100, with western at 
109@150. Welch and Hall’s sale stable sold 
fully 100 head, demand good for big horses 
at 150@250 down to 30. Moses Edman & Sons 
had a fair week, sold between 50 and 60 head 
at 25@150. Some inquiry for pairs of family 
horses, of good quality. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Rochester, apples 40c 
p bu, beans $1 75@2 25, peas 75@90c, onions 
1, potatoes 60c, pears 50c, peaches 2@2 25 p 
era, raspberries 5@7c p pt, blackberries 9c 
p qt, tomatoes 60c p baskt. Wheat 72@76c 





p bu, oats 31@33c, bran 17@19 p ton, mid- 
dlings 18@19, corn meal 40@21, new hay 


12@16. Eggs 14@15c p dz, live fowls 9@10c 
p lb, chickens 12@138c d w, turkeys 12@14c, 


beef T%@8kkee, veal 9@9%c, lambs 14c. 

“At Albany, eggs 18@19c p dz, live chick- 
ens 124%@14c p Ib, broilers 20@21c d w.- Pota- 
toes $1 50@1 75 p bbl, onions 2 50@3 50, ap- 
Pies 75c@1 50, blackberries 7@8ec p qt, musk- 
melons 3@6-p 100, watermelons 15@20. Corn 
48@50c p bu, oats 31@35c, bran 17@18 p ton, 
middlings 17@19, hay 15@18, straw 12@13. 
Milch cows 30@40 each, veal calves 64@7%4c 
Pp Ib 1 w, hogs 5% @5%c. 

At Buffalo, eggs 12%@l4c p dz, live tur- 
keys 7@8c p Ib, fowls 9c, broilers 11@12ce, 
ducks 9@10c, pigeons 20@25c p pair. Potatoes 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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$1 40@1 80 p bbl, onions 1 50@1 75, turnips 
1@1 40, beets 10@12ce p dz bchs, carrots 
8@12c, celery 20@30c, lettuce 10@20c, cucum- 
bers 15@30c p dz, peas 75cwl1 p 1% bu bag. 
Apples 1@1 25 p bbl, pears 2 25@2 50, cur- 


rants 3@6c p qt, gooseberries 4@5ic, rasp- 
berries 6@10c, blackberries 6@8c, peaches 


1 40@1 75 p large cra. Hay 14@16 p ton, 
bran 85c p 100 lbs, corn meal 95c. 

At Syracuse, wheat 80c p bu, state corn 
65c, No 2 white oats 28c, bran $16 p ton, 
middlings 17, hay 17@18. Eggs i4e p dz, 
live fowls 9@10c p Ib, broilers 18@19c d w. 
Potatoes 40@45c p bu, cabbage 3 p 100, beans 
2 25 p bu, apples 50c, blackberries 7c p at, 
red raspberries 12c, currants 5c, water- 
melons 25c each, sweet corn 8@12c p dz. 

At Watertown, eggs 14@l5c p dz, live 
fowls 7@8c p lb, broilers 12%c, veal calves 
5@5i%c, spring lambs 5@6c. Apples 50@75c 
p bu, string beans 50@60c, potatoes 60@85c, 
onions 85c, peas 75c@$1, cucumbers 1@2c 
each, cabbage 2@3c p lb, beets 3@4c p bch, 
tomatoes 5c p lb, sweet corn 10c p dz. Hay 
14@15 50 p ton, corn meal 20, bran 19, mid- 
dlings 19. 


PENNSYLVANIA — At Philadelphia, 
bran $16 50@17 50 p ton, hay 13@16, rye 


straw 11@12 50, wheat 73%c p bu, corn 43\c, 
oats 304%c. Eggs 14@15c p dz, live fowls lic, 
spring chickens 11@14c, ducks 16@10%éc. 
Apples 1@1 75 p bbl, whortleberries 5@7c p 
qt, blackberries 4@6c, peaches 1 50@2 p car- 
rier, plums 15@18c p 10 lb bskt, grapes 75c@ 
125 p 8 bskt carrier. Potatoes 20@25c p 
bskt, sweets 3@4 p bbl, onions 40@50c p bskt. 

At Pittsburg, potatoes 50@60c p_ bu, 
sweets $3 50 p bbl, beets 1 75@2, celery 45@ 
50c p dz bchs, radishes 25@30c, asparagus 
3@3 50, cabbage 1 25@2 p cra, turnips 1@ 
150 p bbl, squash 1@1 25, tomatoes 1@1 25 
p bu, peas 1 25@1 50, cucumbers 1 50, beans 
1 25@1 50. Apples 3@3 25 p bbl, blackberries 
5@8c p at, huckleberries 9@1lic, raspberries 
12@13c, peaches 1 75@2 p cra, plums 1 25@ 
1 50 p bskt, pears 2 50@3 p bbl, watermelons 
20@35 p 100. Eggs 13%@14c p dz, live chick- 
ens 10@11c p lb, ducks 12@14c d w. Corn 46 
@47c p bu, oats 30%c, middlings 16@18 50, 
bran 16 50@16 75, hay 12 50@16 25. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red winter 
wheat Tic p bu, corn 42%c, oats 24c, hay 
$11 50@15 25 p ton, clover mixed 11 50@12 50, 
oat and wheat straw 5@5 50, rye 6 50@7, 
bran 14 25@14 75, middlings 16@16 50. Eggs 
9c p dz, live spring chickens 10@1lic p Ib, 
fowls 8c, turkeys 5c, spring ducks 8c. Steers 
4 85@5 60 p 100 lbs 1 w, veal calves 6@7 25, 
hogs 5 35@5 45, sheep 3 40@4 25, lambs 5 25 
@6 30. Fey apples 2 50@3 p bbl, peaches 
1@1 50 p 6 bskt cra, watermelons 18@30 p 
100, plums 1 50@1 60 p bu, huckleberries 3@ 
3 50, pears 75@80c, potatoes 1@1 25 p bbl, 
tomatoes 25@35c, onions 30c, 

At Columbus, wheat 75@78c p bu, corn 
45@48ce, oats 30@35c, bran $16 p ton, shorts 
15, middlings 17, screenings 14, hay 13@15. 
Steers 5@5 50 p 100 lbs 1 w, veal calves 5 
@5 50, hogs 5 20@5 45, spring lambs 7@8, 
fowls 6%4c p 1b, broilers 11lc d w, eggs 10c p 
dz. Potatoes 38@40c p bu, onions 50@60c, 
turnips 25c, beans 2 10@2 15, apples 2@2 50 
p bbl, blackberries 1@150 p bu, musk- 
melons 1 25 p cra, watermelons 12@18 p 100, 
peaches 1@1 50 p 6 bskt cra. Prime timothy 
seed 3 65@2 90 p bu, do clover 8 25, red top 
el to buy 3 75@9 60. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, corn 42%c 
p bu, oats 26%4c, hay $13@16 p ton, bran 14 50 
@16 50, middlings 15@19. Eggs 11*@12*c p 
dz, spring chickens 12@12%c p 1b 1 w, fowls 
10@10%c, spring ducks 8@10c. Peaches 75c 
@1 50 p 6 bskt carrier, huckleberries 4@6c 
p at, apples 75c@1 75 p bbl, pears 20@35c p 
bskt. Potatoes 1@1 25 p bbl, sweets 2 75@ 
4, onions 1 25@1 50, cabbage 2@4 p 100, to- 
matoes 25@30c p carrier, lettuce 20@25c p 
bu, sweet corn 6@10c p dz. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Tnless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 











signees must pay freight and commission 
charges When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 


Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, apples and pears have been 
in ample supply and easy, peaches, plums 
and grapes in good demand, blackberries 
firm, other fruit generally plentiful. Astra- 
chan apples $1 50@2 p bbl, Alexander 1 75@ 
250, Duchess 1 50@2 25, Pippin 1 50@2 25, 


Bough 1 25@2, Le Conte pears 1@3 p bbl, 
Bartlett 2@3 25, Clapp’s Favorite 2 50@3, 
3ell 1 25@1 75, Del grapes 1 50@2 p carrier, 
apricots 15@20c p 8 lb bskt, huckleberries 
6@8&c p qt, blackberries 6@8c, currants 2@3c, 
raspberries 4@7c p pt, peaches 1 50@2 p car- 
rier, plums 60c@1 25, muskmelons 1@1 50 
p case, watermelons 16@25 p 100. 
Beans. 

At New York, trade continues slow and 
prices lower. Ch marrow $2 p bu, fair 1 75 
@1 95, medium 1 70@1 90, ch pea 2 10, red 
kidney 1 90, white kidney 2 25, yellow eye 
2 15@2 20, imported 1 50@1 80. 


Eggs. 

At New York, prices continue steady and 
a very fair trade has been accomplished. 
Nearby fcy at mark 18@19c p dz, av prime 
14@17c, western 121%4@15c, southwestern 10 
@12c, western, loss off 14%@15'éc. 

At Boston, strictly fresh eggs continue in 
quite moderate supply and firm, mixed 
stock in fair demand. Nearby fcy 21@22c 
Pr dz, eastern 12@18c, Vt and N H ch 17@ 
18c, ich 14c, western 11@13%c. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, demand easy. Bran $15@ 
17 p ton, middlings 16@20, red dog 19@19 50, 
linseed meal 28 50, cottonseed meal 25 60, 
screenings 50@75c p 100 lbs, corn chops 82%c, 
brewers’ meal and grits 1 08@1 10, coarse 
meal 87@89c. 

Hay and Straw. 

The U § gov’t has recently contracted 
for 3000 tons prime old timothy hay at $26 40 
p ton delivered, freight paid to N Y harbor, 
This is to be used for the troops in the 
Philippines. The hay must be of the best 
merchantable quality, closely baled, sub- 
ject to gov’t inspection. 

At New York, generally firm and prices 


higher. Prime timothy 95@97%c p_ 100 
lbs, No 1 90@95c, No 2 824%4@87%c, clover 


mixed 80@85c, no grade 50@70c, rye straw 
70@80c, oat 45@55c, wheat 40@50c. 

At Boston, trade has ruled quiet, prices 
steady. Prime timothy $17@18 p ton, No 1 
16@16 50, No 2 14 50@15 50, ch fine 12@14, 
clover mixed 12@14, prime rye straw 14 59@ 
15, tangled 9@10, oat 8@9. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, arrivals quite liberal and 
with a rather easy demand prices slightly 
lower. State and Pa prime $1 50@1 75 p 180 
Ibs, L I 150@1 75 p bbl, Jersey 1 50@1 65, 
southern 1@1 50, yellow sweets 3@4, red 
2@3, white 2 50@38. 

At Boston, in liberal supply, prices slight- 
ly lower. L I Rose and Hebron $2 p bbl, 
Jersey 2, Norfolk 1 25@1 73, east shore 1 25 
@1 75. 

Poultry. 

At New York, supply generally ample and 
market has an easy tone. Live spring 
chickens 11@12c p Ib, fowls 10c, turkeys 
chickens 12@12%c p lb, fowls 10c, turkeys 
7@8e, ducks 35@60c p pair, geese 70c@$1, 
pigeons 15@20c, iced turkeys 7@9c p lb, 
Phila broilers 14@19c, western 10@12c, fowls 
10%@11%c, squabs 1@2 25 p dz. é 

At Boston, fowls steady under moderate 
supply, spring chickens ruled dull, choice 
spring ducks’ steady, frozen stock quiet. 
Live fowls 10@10%4c per lb, spring chickens 
11@12c, northern and eastern fowls 10@12c, 
chickens 12@16c, spring ducks 10@12*c, pig- 
eons $1@1 25 per dz, western iced turkeys 
8@9c per lb, fowls 10@11'%c, broilers 10@12c, 
ducks d@&c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, onions, cabbage and toma- 
toes have been in moderate supply and 
firm, other produce generally plentiful and 
easy. I I beets $1 p 100 bchs, carrots 75c 
@1, turnips 75c@1, sweet corn 50c@1 p 100, 
L I cabbage 1 50@2 50, cucumbers 1 50@3 p 
1000, celery 20@50c p dz, eggplant 50c p bu, 
lima beans 50c@1 25, Acme tomatoes 1 25@ 
150, onions 1 50@2 p bbl, peppers 75c@l, 
squash 50@75c, lettuce 1@2 50 p case, peas 
25c@1 50 p % bu bag, string beans 50c p bu. 

At Boston, squash and peas in good de- 


mand. Other produce shows no marked 
change. String beans 75c@$1 p bu, do shell 


1@1 50, lage lima 1 p bskt, beets 60@70c p 
bu, carrots 1 25, onions T75c, parsley 50c, 
peas 1 50@2 50, spinach 60@75c, tomatoes 
2 50@3, turnips 50@60c, cabbage 4@6 p 100, 
cucumbers 1 50@2, cauilflower 1@2 p dz 
behs, celery 1-75@2, sweet corn 30@40c p dz, 
cress 35c, leek 1, lettuce 25@35c, mushrooms 
2 p lb, squash 1@2 p bbl. 

Wool. 
market continues to 


The wool improve 
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and more sales of large lots have recently 
been made than for several months past. 
Some manufacturers are out of stocks and 
are again on the market. Holders are show- 
ing more independence, and in some in- 
stances have slightly advanced their views, 
although prices are generally steady with 
a hardening tendency. At Chicago, bright 
medium unwashed fleeces from Wis, II], 
Mich, Ind and Ia are quoted at 21@23c p Ib, 
do fine medium 19@20c, do coarse 20@22c, 
At seaboard markets, O and Pa fine un- 
washed 19@20c, do Mich and N Y 17@18c. 


EE — 


Liberal Yield of Oats Promised. 


Present returns from local observers 
show a small decline in the condition of 
the oats crop, the average standing at 84.1, 
against 89.3 last month and 88.3 last year. 
This decline is due entirely to the serious 
damage suffered by the crop in Kan and 
Neb during the first two weeks of July, 
when drouth and heat at the critical pe- 
riod of filling worked heavy damage, The 
extent of this damage may be appreciated 
when it is pointed out that it thus lowers 
the general average by 5 points in spite of 
a very material improvement in the figures 
for nearly all of the Ohio valley states. 

In the Ohio valley and in Ia and Mo the 
crop is almost perfect, the largest and best 
for several years. Harvest conditions were 
not entirely satisfactory, as too much rain 
interfered, causing some damage in shock 
and to a small extent lowering the quality. 
When thresh data is available it wlli prob- 
ably show a crop of about 840,000,000 bu, 
against 869 last year and 799 millions in ’98, 
but the final test indicated may make it 
necessary for American Agriculturist to 
later somewhat modify this preliminary 
figure of total yield. 


New York State Fair, 


SYRACUSE. 
Aug. 27 to Sept. 1, 1900. 


$40,000 IN PURSES AND PREMIUMS, 


NEW MILE TRACK. 
Fastest Horses in America will compete. 


CRAND HORSE SHOW. 
Thoroughbreds, Trotters, Hackneys and 
Coachers. 

AMPLE ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The Greatest Century-closing Show. 
ON AUGUST 28.—GRANGE DAY 
AND AUGUSE 29—LEGISLATIVE DAY. 


EXCURSION RATES, 1-4 Regular Fare, other 
days, 1-2 Fare. 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS EVERY DAY. 


DO NOT MISS iT! 
J.H. DURKEE, - - * MANACER. 
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Everybody Discussing Trusts and the 
Frost Fence. 





Send for Catalogue. See our Exhibit at Fairs. 
THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO.,Cleveland,Ohio, 
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Prices, and bettered the quality of Page Fences. 
rite for New Price List, or see our agent. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN .MICH. 








‘arranted, 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO, 
x Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 
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The World’s Progress. 








The western world could hardly escape 
the conclusion, after last week’s dispatch 
from Dr Morrison to the London Times and 
Li Hung Chang’s effort to bargain with the 
powers for the return of the foreign min- 
isters to the coast, that: the imperial gov- 
ernment had been in league with the boxers 
and was guilty of the duplicity which Eu- 
rope ascribed to it from the first. Only the 
fear inspired by the victory at Tientsin, 
said Dr Morrison, availed to save the lega- 
tions. The government hitherto had been 
applauding the boxers; after that warning 
it appealed to Queen Victoria and President 
McKinley to render aid against the boxer 
uprising. To Li Hung Chang’s offer of res- 
toration of communication with the minis- 
ters at Pekin if the proposed advance on 
that city should be abandoned, Secretary 
Hay replied that communication with our 
minister was demanded as a right, not 
sought as a favor. From the conflicting 
reports concerning the advance on Pekin it 
is difficult to judge the situation, as to the 
number of troops under way and the na- 
tionalities represented. 





There is fresh zeal in anarchist circles on 
account of the assassination of King Hum- 
bert of Italy. That there was a plot against 
Humbert by Bresci’s fellow anarchists in 
New Jersey is believed by the government 
detectives, who claim to have learned of 
a banquet given in Bresci’s honor by an- 
archists in New York just previous to his 
departure for Italy. A plot to make off 
with European rulers by the wholesale is 
suspected to have been hatched in the Pat- 
erson, Hoboken and New York nests of 
these reptiles. The assassin Bresci’s wife 
and child are in West Hoboken in a desti- 
tute condition. Five anarchists, including 
Mrs Lucy Parsons, were arrested at Chica- 
go, Sunday in a set-to between anarchists 
and police, and addresses and literature 
which are believed to incriminate numerous 
anarchists were captured. 





Last week’s events in South Africa re- 
vealed the desperate struggle still going 
on. Although Gen Hunter has captured 
some 3000 Boers, Gen Roberts’s line of com- 
munication is repeatedly attacked. A train 
flying the United States flag and carrying 
our consul-genral, Stowe, was captured by 
the Dutchmen, along with a British lord and 
many Englishmen, but at Mr Stowe’s re- 
quest all were released. 





A split in the liberal party in England, 
over imperialism, is said by correspondents 
of the American press to be at hand, a re- 
sult of the Boer war. The most striking 
indication of the feeling among the anti- 
imperialists was the recent vote of one- 
third of the,liberals in parliament to con- 
demn the colonial secretary, Sir Joseph 
Chamberlain. One-third voted with the 
government to sustain him, and a smaller 
section refrained from voting. The im- 
perialists demand control of the party in 
the face of this sentiment. Sir Joseph 
Chamberlain avers that letters from four 
English members of the house of commons 
to President Kruger were found by the 
army in the Dutch archives discovered at 
Pretoria and Bloemfontein, written before 
the war, and while these were not treason- 
able the secretary says they were highly 
improper. The writers thereof are said to 
have urged Kruger to make temporary con- 
cessions and await a reaction in England. 





The national law requiring all freight cars 
to be equipped with automatic couplings, 
in order to check the slaughter of brake- 
men, went into effect last week. Counting 
all the new freight cars in the country and 
those that have been in use, it is believed 
the grand total will not be far from 1,500,000 
ears. It is thought at least 1,000,000 cars 
have been equipped with the automatic 
couplers, and before the end of the year 
every railroad will have all its cars fitted 
up with these couplers. The work has ex- 
tended over a number of years. 





North Carolina follows the example of 
South Canolina, Mississippi and Louisiana 
in adopting means for disfranchising the 
most of the negroes. At last week’s state 
election a constitutional amendment was 
ratified providing that the qualifications 
for voting in North Carolina on and after 
July 1, 1902, shall be a residence of two 
years in the state, six months in the county, 
four months in the ward or precinct; the 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


payment of poll tax; the ability to “read 
and write any section of the constitution in 
the English language.’ The most notable 
feature of the amendment, however, is the 
clause which saves ignorant whites from 
disfranchisement by providing that no male 
who was entitled to vote previous to Jan l, 
1867, and no lineal male descendant of such 
a voter shall be denied the franchise, pro- 
vided he registers on or before Nov 1, 1908. 
After that date illiterate whites, if any re- 
main, will be on a level with the blacks. 
The democrats elected Aycock governor by 
a heavy majority, and a legislature which 
next January will supersede United States 
Senator Marion Butler, the populist leader, 
with a democrat, 





Queen Victoria’s second son, the late duke 
of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, was very pop- 
ular as a sailor prince in the navy, but he 
lost favor with the English people when, 
succeeding to this German duchy through 
his German father, he sought to have his 
pension of $125,000 a year from the British 
treasury continued. The amount was: re- 
duced to $50,000 a year. The duke, whose 
name had been Prince Alfred Alexander 
William Ernest Albert, was born Aug 6, 
1844, and in 1874 married Princess Marie, the 
only daughter of Alexander II of Russia. 
Among his experiences while in the navy 
were a visit to the United States and a bul- 
let wound from an assassin in Australia. His 
successor to the duchy of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha is his son, the duke of Albany, who 
will not be of age till 1905, therefore his son- 
in-law will be the regent until that time. 





An obstacle in the way of the Nicaraguan 
canal project is the recent seizure of the 
Maritime canal company’s cars and other 
property by the Nicaraguan government, 
the time of the canal concession having ex- 
pired and an arrangement for the arbitra- 
tion of the difficulty having failed, owing, 
it is said, to the demand of Nicaragua that 
all the arbitrators be citizens of that 
country. 





That personal beauty may be a property 
right, that a photograph of a person in pri- 
vate life is private property and may not 
be used for advertising purposes without 
the consent of the original, is the gist of a 
decision of Justice Davy of the N Y supreme 
court. A handsome girl of 18, at Rochester, 
sued two companies for $15,000 damages for 
using her photograph on advertisements, 
and won her case. A sharp distinction was 
drawn by Judge Davy between persons 
whose pictures and lives are public prop- 
erty, because of their official position or 
prominence from various causes, and pri- 
vate citizens, 





John Clark Ridpath, author of several 
histories and biographies and for a time 
the editor of the Arena magazine at Boston, 
died in New York aged 60. His home was 
in Greencastle,Ind, and he was a native of 
that state. 





It is decreed that drop letters in post- 
offices where rural free delivery has been 
established shall no longer be mailable at 
one cent, but at the full rate of two cents 
an ounce. It is also decided that rural free 
delivery carriers shall not bring to the post 
office mail collected by them for delivery 
along their routes, but must deliver the 
same after cancelling the stamps, and the 
cancellations shall be credited to the ac- 
count of the postmaster. 





The celebration of the semi-centennial of 
California’s admission into the Union next 
month will be one of the finest pageants 
ever seen in the state. A parade of various 
orders of Native Sons, which will take place 
on Sept 10, will be the main event of the 
four days’ celebration. 





Government cable and telegraph lines will 
be built this summer along the coast of 
Alaska from St Michael to Cape Nome and 
thence inland to the Yukon country as far 
as the international boundary line. Gen 
Greely of the army signal service has gone 
to superintend the work. 





Tae famous reformatory at Elmira, N Y, 
loses the warden whose methods have made 
him an object of national interest, the new 
trustees appointed by Gov Roosevelt having 
forced him to resign. Z. R. Brockway, the 
retiring warden, is now an old man, having 
been at the head of this institution many 
It is his theory that after the com- 
certain crimes the criminal 


years. 
mission of 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


a a a Ne 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
to sell or buy. 

.THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

, COPY must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in_ issue of the following week. Advertisements of 

FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the reguiar rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO _ BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 
be allowed under this head, thus making a small ady as 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’’ advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


ddress 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 














SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


ARVEST King seed wheat, heavy yielding, red, 

smooth chaff. Yielded 40 bu. per acre with me this 

season. Write for description and prices. A. H. HOFF- 
MAN, Landisville, Pa. 


EED Wheat—Gold Coin, hardy, vigorous most pro- 
ductive of all. Sample prices. Circular free. FRANK 
L. NISSLEY, Landisville, Pa. 
HOICE Gold Coin seed wheat. One dollar per bu. 
WELLS G. McLOUTH, Manchester, N. Y. 


INSENG plants and seeds for sale. GEORGE 
MUDGE 


T, Johnstown, Pa. 


LIVE STOCK. 
OTSWOLD Rams—Description 

















and price on apolt- 





cation. JOSEPH HARRIS CO., Coldwater, N. 
Cate young cows wanted for dairy use. L. D. 
STOWELL, Blackcreek, New York. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


E pay $18 a week and expenses to men with rigs to 
luce our poultry compound. Send stamp. 
JAVELLE MFG CO, Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 





D AUSTIN & CO, fruit, produce, calves, eggs and 
e poultry on commission. Correspondence solicited. 
326 Washington St., New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


VV ILL feed—Bran, middlings, gluten, hominy feed. Red 
Dog flour—mixed feed. Carlot buyers write for 
quotations. W. J. ARMSTRONG CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


OR SALE—Fine Buff Leghorns. 
Oxford, Pa. 


"asi atitaraaaaiaiea WEAVER, Attorney, Washing- 
on. 


Good Results to a Commission 
Merchant, 


I must say the American Agriculturist is 
as good as any paper I ever put my adver- 
tisement in for the amount of money paid, 
I have had-good results from my advertise- 
ment in the Farmers’ Exchange column, 
and I like the method you have of placing 
it, and will continue in the fall again.—[T, 
J. Hoover, Philadelphia, Pa, 








JOHN DIEHL, New 














should not be set at liberty until he has 
given indications that he will try to live 
within the law. Under his plan the younger 
criminals, especially those whose crimes 
were committed thoughtlessly or under un- 
usual temptation, have an opportunity to 
learn self-restraint, and a prospect of going 
out after a moderate term fit to be decent 
citizens. Deliberate or hardened criminals 
undergo a severe training, physical and 
moral, which is thoroughly distasteful and 
has provoked much opposition, especially 
from the criminal class. The Brockway 
system has had the indorsement of those 
who make prison methods a study. 





Seventeen men of the 9th infantry besides 
Col Liscum were killed in the battle at 
Tientsin on July 13 as reported by Gen Mac- 
Arthur. The wounded numbered 77 and the 
missing, one. 





The League of American Mothers, in an- 
nual session at Longwood, Ill, elected. these 
officers: President, Mrs Lida H. Hardy of 
Topeka; corresponding secretary, Mrs Lucy 
S. Roberts of Longwood, Ill; recording sec- 
retary, Mrs Alice Bierhaus of Vincennes, 
Ind; treasurer, Mrs Frank: Seiberling of 
Akron, O. 





The new ambassador to Italy, who suc- 
ceeds Gen William F. Draper, resigned, is 
Roger Wolcott, formerly governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, and a man of culture, wealth 
and winning personal qualities. 








A Long Engagement. 


By Ethelwyn Wetherald. 


N A bright morning in June two 
young women, seated in the pleas- 
ant back parlor of a city house, were 
discussing matrimonial engagements 
as compared with matrimony. 

“Did you ever notice,’’ asked Grace, ‘‘what 
a satirical sound there is about the phrase, 
‘love and marriage?’ It is as if one should 
say, summer and winter, or light and dark, 
or kisses and bread-and-cheese.”’ 

“Yes,” assented Ruth; “the smiles come 
first, and the woodshed afterward, as was 
remarked by the girl whose lover hesitat- 
ingly assured her that ‘Your smiles would 
shed—Your smiles would shed’—” 

“But seriously,” continued Grace, “isn’t 
it pitiful that all the pretty part should so 
soon be done to death? The courtship is 
gone like a heart-beat, the honeymoon like 
two heart-beats beating as one, and then 
the inexorable kitchen range, the grocer’s 
wagon and the hired hindrance.” 

There was a pause. Then Grace added, 
“So you are to be married next week?” 

“Yes,”’ said Ruth, cheerfully, ‘‘quite so. 
As one of J. T. Trowbridge’s characters 
beautifully remarks, ‘I’m going out of 
poetry and going into soap.’ You know my 
prospective papa-in-law made his money 
out of that necessary toilet article.”’ 

“T hope you will be happy,” said Grace, 
sighing sepulchrally. Ruth laughed out- 
right. “I shouldn’t wonder if I was,” she 
retorted, 

“Now,” explained Grace, arranging her 
graceful figure a thought more comfortably 
among the cushions of her couch, ‘I expect 
te be engaged before long—there was some- 
thing in the atmosphere the last 
time somebody called that assured me of 
impending change—and I intend to stay 
engaged for years and years. It is said 
that everyone gives consent to his own 
death. I don’t know how, that may be, 
but it’s certain in this country at any rate 
that every woman gives consent to her own 
marriage. You won’t find me in a hurry to 
sign away my liberty and my pleasure. No 
butcher bills for me, thank you; no sooth- 
ing references to the bread that my moth- 
er-in-law used to make; no anxious perusal 
of newspaper scraps bearing on the best 
methods of keeping husbands in the con- 
ventional cage of evenings.” 

Ruth laughed again. The heavy cur- 
tains separating the apartment in which 
they sat from the reception room swayed 
in the breeze from the wide-open front 


door. There was the sound of a step out- 
side. “That must be the postman,” said 
Grace. She rose, shaking out her draperies 


and adjustin® her hairpins. 

‘Mercy! is it time for the postman?” ex- 
claimed Ruth. “I must fiy home this 
moment.” 

That evening Egbert Mallory called on 
Grace. He was a handsome young fellow, 
modest and impressible, not lacking in 
strong-mindedness, but sensitively alive to 
the wishes and requirements of those 
about him. When he told Grace that 
he loved her he made no reference to mar- 
riage or wifehood—whereat she rejoiced and 
marveled in equal measure. There were no 
objections on either side to the engage- 
ment, though several statements were made 
to the effect that it was to be hoped Egbert 
would not prove too yielding, Grace being 
odd and self-willed when intrusted with an 
excess of personal freedom. 

The weeks slipped away very pleasantly 
and proved Egbert,an ideal lover. His calls 
were regular, his attentions unfailing, his 
gifts, original and charming in themselves, 
had the happy knack of appearing at un- 
expected moments. He was as far from 
coming too often and staying toc late as 
he was from coming too infrequently and 
going too soon. The latest chit-chat about 
town, the newest magazine, the flower that 
she fancied, and that nobody else knew 
she fancied—these were what he brought 
her. Grace on her side was equally free 
from fault. It was her nature and habit to 
be agreeable to all, and she certainly saw 
no cause for making an exception of the 
one man who was succeeding better than 
anyone else in giving her nleasure. When a 
year had gone, Mrs Ruth Carder casually 
remarked, “It’s a wonder Mr Mallory 


doesn’t ask you to fix the happy day.” 
“What 
Grace. 


happy day?’ lazily inquired 
“All my days are happy days.” In 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


Grace hadn’t a thought in life to 
annoy her. Her soul was full fed on sweet 
content. Ruth’s last hired girl had been 
behaving ‘‘beyond words,’ and yet when 
Grace said, ‘“‘Don’t be envious, Ruthie,” 
she echoed, ‘‘envious!’’ with that odd laugh 
of hers which reminded one somehow of 
the quality of mercy. 

When the cause of true love had run with 
unvarying smoothness for two years, Grace 
began tu inquire within herself whether a 
lover who enjoys the present only, and has 
no thought for the future, is after all the 
one to be most desired. Not that she 
wished to marry Egbert. By no means. 
But a little of the ardor of impatience would 
give a pieasant zest of variety to a char- 
acter that was otherwise almost objection- 
ably faultless, 

This sense of vague uneasiness increased 
as time went on, and the fifth anniversary 
of her engagement was at hand. A girl of 
94 is naturally in no haste to wed; a girl 
of 29 is more apt to look before and after, 
even if she does not pine for what is not. 
Assuredly Grace was not pining. She was 
only a little absent-minded, a little dreamy. 
“It’s very nice to be engaged,’’ she seemed 
to be saying to herself, ‘‘but is life to be 
always one unending dreamy flat of nice- 
ness? Are there to be no inspiring little 
ups, and exciting little downs, nothing to 
rouse fresh interest, and stimulate thought 
and effort, nothing to look forward to, noth- 
ing to live for?’’ 

In her own home shewas regarded almost 
as a supernumerary. Her younger sisters 
with their respective suitors appropriated 
the reception room and the back parlor in 
the evenings, and she was forced to receive 
Egbert in the library under somewhat bor- 
ed parental surveillance. It was clear that 
her immediate relatives regarded Egbert 
as an object of little more social importance 
than the family cat. He was gentle and 
inoffensive; he was never other than agree- 
able: he was perennially the same. 

“Financially he is quite able to support 
Grace,” said Ruth Carder to her husband. 

“And personally he must be,’ remarked 
that individual, ‘‘else why should he haunt 
her?’’ 

“Why does he behave so queerly, Tom?” 

“Because he’s a chump; a veritable, irre- 
deemable, unswerving chump. A fellow who 
dogs a girl’s footsteps for years at a 
stretch, and can’t pluck up courage enough 
to marry her, ought to be put in the near- 
est orphan asylum, and fed on sterilized 
gruel,” 

Grace was a frequent visitor at the Car- 
ders’ attractive home. Their little boy was 
a beautiful child and his sister fully merit- 
ed the appellation bestowed upon her by 
her partial sire of ‘“‘Papa’s Pigeon Plum.” 
Grace, who was fond of children, was an 
immense favcrite with both, and in her 
aimless, cheerless life she frequently found 
herself wishing that she could adopt just 
another sweet baby as the pigeon plum. 
What a pleasure it was to watch her in 
her morning bath. Looking at Ruth’s 
kindling face as she bent over her child 
it seemed to Grace’s quick fancy that the 
morning mist and freshness of infancy 
were literally absorbed by the mother, 
steeping her in the dew of perpetual youth. 
How else could Ruth’s rosiness and dimples 
be accounted for? Grace went home and 
looked in the glass at her resigned-looking 
features, and her empty, yearning eyes. 
“T believe I am starving on sentiment,” she 
said, “and Ruth, who is just my age, is 
fattening on substance.”’ 

As one grows older the years have a fash- 
ion of accelerating their pace. Grace greet- 
ed her 34th birthday with dull surprise and 
distinct melancholy. What had become of 
her youth? Only the other day as it seemed 
she had wished to be engaged forever. What 
was an engagement? Merely a promise. 
What was an unfulfilled, never-to-be-ful- 
filled promise? A mockery, a counterfeit 
and a sham. April truly is the most en- 
chanting month of the twelve, but she who 
wishes to have April all summer must not 
complain of the absence of harvest. Grace 
did not complain, but her heart ached bit- 
terly. This then was what it was like to 
be loved not well but too wisely. 

An injured feeling toward Egbert began 
to take definite shane in her mind. If he 
would only give her some grievance she 
eould show resentment, and in the inevi- 
table reconciliation this terrible lukewarm- 
ness might be raised nearer to the matri- 
monial standard. But Egbert was perfec- 
tion: He never bored her or annoyed her 
or gave her cause for jealousy. He wor- 
shiped the ground under her feet, but ap- 


fact, 





“coarse and crude. 
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parently did not worship it sufficiently 
to wish to call it his own. She fell into mis- 
erable musings over stories of lovers who, 
from bashfulness or. straitened circum- 
stances, pursued the objects of their affec- 
tions through long, tame, tiresome lifetimes, 
and died old bachelors at last. 

Apart from the sense of wasted and 
thwarted years came the feeling, so unbear- 
able to a proud nature, that she was in a 
most undignified position. She was neither 
free, nor married, nor expecting to be mar- 
ried. People began to look at her with 
curiosity not unmixed with contempt. It 
was really very strange that a woman of 
her traditions and social position should 
permit a weak dangler to usurp her time 
and thoughts for half a score of years. 
Why didn’t she turn him off? Grace had 
secretly thought of this method of relieving 
her discomfort. But it is not easy to break 
away from old habits and associations. 

One afternoon Mrs Carder, having left 
the nursery for a few moments, returned to 
find her friend with the youngest pigeon 
plum in her lap, and tears on her cheeks. 

“Look here, Grace,” said Ruth, ‘do you 
know what people are saying about you 
and Mr Mallory ?’’ 

“N—no,” faltered Grace. 

“They say what I say that you have 
wasted the best part of your life in pathetic 
loyalty to a piece of-—-of—I don’t know 
what, that has taken ten years in which to 
consider whether it wants you or not, 
and hasn’t found out yet.” 

Grace deposited the sleeping lump with 
careful gentleness in his crib, and uplifted a 
blazing face. “It isn’t true!” she said. 

“Everyone says it is; and they say, and 
I say, that if you had turned him out of 
doors nine years ago you would have made 
a man of him, and left yourself free to 
marry one of three or four others who were 
dying to have you then, and have been 
forced to content themselves with what 
they could get since.” 

“Tt isn’t true!”’ declared Grace again, and 
she fled home to escape the sound of the 
hateful words. So this was the result of her 
whim. People were despising him and 
pitying her. Ah, if they only knew him as 
she did! So manly, so chivalrous, so true. 
Such a tower of strength when she was 
weakest, such a personification of refine- 
ment when all the world beside seemed 
She honored him above 
all men—and she was allowing him to re- 
main in a despicable position. 

When Egbert Mallory came that night 
she faced him with sad resolution. ‘“Eg- 
bert,” she said, “I must ask you not to 
come here again.” 

‘“‘Not to come here again?” he echoed, pal- 
ing with consternation. 

“No, you must leave me.”’ 

“But I love you, Grace. How can I leave 
you? How does a man leave his own 
soul? And you—don’t you love me, dear?” 

“Ves,” she sighed. “That is why I want 
to stop people’s tongues. They say you 
have been dangling after me for ten years.”’ 

“And YV’ll willingly dangle after you 
another ten years if at the end of that 
time you will marry me.” 

“Oh,” said Grace reflectively, ‘““‘would you 
rather I married you then?” 

The dawning illumination in her face 
flashed into a warmer glow in his. 

“Grace,” he cried, “Grace, do you know 
why I have waited all this eternity? I heard 
what you said to Ruth about your love of 
long engagements, ard your hatred of mar- 
riage. I came into the house without ring- 
ing, and when I heard your voice behind 
the portiere I meant to join you, but what 
you said made me feel like beating a hasty 
retreat. TI wouldn’t let myself mention a 
subject that I knew you detested. I meant 
that the world should s2e one unselfish 
lover. I knew I should infinitely rather 
be engaged to you than married to any 
other girl.” 

“And I should rather be engaged to you 
than married to any other man,” declared 
Grace, 

“How soon will you marry me?” 
he demanded, with the dazed joy of a man 
who is awaking from a very realistic and 
highly unsatisfactory dream. 

“As soon as you like.” she said. And 
then she broke down. “O Egbert,” she 
eried, out of the depths of her not-yet- 
forgotten forlornness, ‘‘we have wasted ten 
years!” 





On the morning of the picnic: “Can I 
help you, Maria?’ “Yes, I’ve dressed 
Tommy—now you keep him clean while I 
dress myself and the two girls.” 
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A Queer Fellow. 


MARGARET W. LEIGHTON, 
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Rattle, clatter, clatter, sounds a curious 
noise close by the rocks on the beach. King 
Crab is scrambling round in search of some- 
thing gcod to eat. He has many teeth on his 
legs, sometimes as many as a hundred and 
fifty of them, and his mouth, instead of be- 
ing in his head, as yours and mine are, is 
in the midst of his legs. I suppose this is 
so as to make it easy for him to eat, 

He is very fond of soft seaworms, and as 
these wise fellows know it they hide away 
under the sand. King Crab doesn’t mind 
that at all, but goes to work and digs down 
after them. My! how the sand and mud 
fly when he digs with all his ten legs! It 
doesn't take him long, I can tell you. 

When he has grabbed his worm he holds 
it with his two hind feet and tears it in 
bits with his sharp teeth, which is his way 
of chewing. When it is all chewed he 
thrusts it into his mouth and swallows it. 

Some people call this odd fellow the horse- 
shoe crab, because his shell house that he 
earries on his back is shaped just like a 
horse’s shoe. 

In June Matinma King Crab digs a hole in 
the warm sand and lays a lot of eggs in it. 
She doesn’t sit on them or even stay to 





watch them, but scrambles off to enjoy her- 
self as soon as her task is finished. 

The sun keeps them warm and the waves 
keep them wet, which is all they need. 
When the little Kings come out they are 
only a quarter of an inch long and have no 
tails. As soon as they have grown a little 
they throw off their old clothes and a new 
suit grows on their backs with a bit of a 
sharp tail. 

Every time they have new suits their 
tails grew bigger. At last every King baby 
has grown into a fine young fellow with a 
tail as long as his papa’s. : 





The Young Folks’ Table. 


Sham Battle—Anthony, the answer to 
your problem in grammar, I believe, is 
“And I said, ‘Not I.”” Fishkill Girl, thank 
you for your description of how bricks are 
made. It was very interesting. Kansas 
boys, city or country, which? in July 7 is- 
sue, probably are from the city. Did any of 
the Tablers ever see a sham battle by the 
United States volunteer soldiers of the late 
war? Probably’ some have not, so I will 
describe one I witnessed the last Fourth at 
a town 30 miles from home. There were 
about 40 on each side, besides officers, and 
were drawn. up in line in the track in front 
of the amphitheater on the fair grounds. 
They were given their cartridges and stored 
them in their belts. Then one side dis- 
persed, while the other side was drilling. 
Just back of the amphitheater was a tract 
of land about 20 rods east and west by 80 
rods north and south. All of a sudden the 
ground shaking and a loud roar caused us 
to gaze whence it came. At the north end 
of the tract we saw a cloud of smoke aris- 
ing from a cannon and Side A coming out 
of the woods and climbing over and under 
a fence, they began to form in line. Im- 
mediately the fife and drum sounded and 
Side B, which had been drilling, dispersed. 
'‘A little later they came out of the woods 
at the south and their cannon answered 
with a sullen roar the attack of Side A. 
Side A formed in line standing and fired a 
volley and reloaded while walking toward 
Side B. Side B, divided into three lines, 
fired lying on the ground, and as soon as 
the first line had fired they threw out their 
cartridges from their rifles, and, lying on 
their sides, took cartridges from their belts 
and reloaded. While they were so engaged 
the second line got up and ran past Line 1 











OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


about 30 ft, slung themselves on the ground, 
fired and then reloaded the same as Line 
1 had, and while so doing Line 3 did as Line 
2 had done. Thus both sides approached 
till within 50 ft of each other, firing point 
blank at one another. [They had blank 
cartridges and no lead or steel cannon ball 
to carry destruction as they have in real 
battles.] Then Side B slowly retreated, 
with Side A following close upon 
heels, too close, in fact, for with a rallying 
ery the officer in charge of Side B rallied 
his troops and forced Side A off the field 
’midst the dense smoke of cannon and rifle. 
The battle lasted from 6 to 6.45.—[{Hoosier 
School Boy. 





Stuffed Birds—Say, boys, did you ever 
examine some of the “stuffed birds’ which 
are worn on hats? If you have, perhaps 
you will see they are entirely manufactured 
of small feathers, such as hen _ feathers, 
brightly colored.—[{Bangor Girl. 





Little Brothers and Sisters—I am nine 
years old. My teacher’s name is Miss Dil- 
more. She gave me Uncle Tom's Cabin as 
a present for going to school every day 
this term. I have a mile to go to school. 
I have read Little Princess of Tower Hill, 
Black Beauty, Beautiful Joe, Bessie’s Trou- 
bles, Alice in Wonderland, Through a Look- 
ing Glass, Toby’s Helpers, Playing Trades, 
Sunny Madge and Fanny Hunter’s Western 
Aaventures. I like to read the letters which 
the younz folks write. I have one brother 
and one sister.—[A. D. S. 

I live in Council Grove. I am 10 years 
old and I weigh 123 lbs. My father is a 
hardware dealer. I read most all of the 
Tablers’ stories. I think it is very kind in 
Mr Editor to print these stories for the 
young people. I agree with you, _Curly 
Locks, on your May basket scheme. I 
think it would be a fine way to catch a 
crowd. I agree with you also on the pho- 
tographs. I have not an extra one of my- 
self now, but when I have my picture taken 
I will send it.—[{Major General. 

I have two brothers, Donald, aged four, 
and George, aged two. We have five little 
kittens and three old cats, two gray and one 
black and white, and one gray and white, 
and one blue. We have a horse named Doll, 
Donald and I have fine times on her. We 
ride her everywhere on the farm. I like to 
read the little folks’ letters.—[Brown-eyed 
Ethel. 


Two Letter Circles—I am a friend to all 
the Tablers, if the monster did get the first 
letter I wrote. I belong to two letter cir- 
cles and find them very interesting, especial- 





ly through vacation. It is my opinion that 
the Kansas boys, in the July 7 issue, are 
country boys. I send the photo of a friend. 
Girls, is he from the city or country?— 
[Eastern Pennsylvania: Miss, 





A Brave Lassie—Will someone tell me if 
the girls up north are greater cowards than 
southern girls, or have they fiercer looking 
cows and sheep there? I am a great cow- 
ard myself, but I have never seen a cow, 
sheep or mouse, that I would run from. I 
have sheared several sheep for my father, 
catching, tying and doing all the shearing, 
and sometimes had to run them down toe 
catch them. How is that for a college girl? I 
do not think it at all unladylike to write to 
someone I do not know. I have found it, 
both interesting and instructive and get 
some good descriptions of many things that 
I may never have the opportunity to see. 
As long as it is carried on only for pleasure 
and benefit I think it all right. The photos 
that are in the paper make it more inter- 
esting. Iam one more of the girls who do 
not wear bird feathers on hats. I think when 
I see a lady wearing them, that she is 


their’ 






thoughtless, not cruel; perhaps her atten- 
tion has never been called to the fact that 
it is wrong. Tanglefoot, won’t you pardon 
my curiosity, and tell me why rags are 
tacked,and what is done with them? Aren’t 
you an A S C for T W? Well, you may 
expect to hear of the monster’s speedy 
death, for if this doesn’t cheke him, I will 





send my photo, and it is sure to. Does 
N V R recognize—[Sou T. Hern. 
Her First Lecture—Pansy, don’t you 


little bit hard on the 

girls? Of course I 
don’t mean that the 
girls should flirt with 
every boy that comes 
to the Table and cor- 
respond with him, but 
I do mean that they 
should welcome him 
heartily and make him 
feel at home. There! 
that is the first lec- 
ture I have ever given. 
I send my picture, 
but please don’t pass 
judgment upon it, I 
do not wish to be discussed like a prize 
pumpkin.—[Margherita. 


think that you are a 


Remarks—I think the group of six from 


Kansas are country boys. H. A. Smith gave 
a problem June 23 about the pond. My an- 
swer is nine rods—if the horse does not 
reach too far beyond. Here is one in re- 
turn: What is the price of eggs per dozen 
when two more in a shilling’s worth lowers 
the price one penny a dozen? The answer 
to Hustler’s, July 21, is one-fifth. How can 
eight be any other part of forty than a 
fifth part?—[T. E. B. 

We were very much impressed by the pic- 
tures of the Kansas boys. We think they 
are all brothers and farmers, too.—[Mary 
and Martha. 

The statement in the issue of July 14 as to 
where “bed” is first found is not correct, as 
the writer will find by turning to Exodus 
8, 3, also Gen 48, 2.—[Mrs Abia L. Campbell. 





At the Pan-American—Ferhaps some of 
you would like to know about the present 
sights on the Pan-American exposition 
grounds at Buffalo, N Y, not very far from 
where I live. On entering the gate on the 
west side the first thing that attracted my 
attention was a large machine called 
a spile driver. This is composed of an en- 
gine and a large derrick. It drives large 
posts, some of them from 13 in up in diam- 
eter and 8 or 10 ft high, into the ground 
by pulling a large. iron weight up to the 
top of the derrick and letting it fall onto 
the post. They are going to erect their 
buildings on these posts. .Many men are 
employed excavating ditches and large holes 
which are to be filled with water for boating, 
fishing, etc, for 1901. Further on is a large, 
handsome building called the service build- 
ing. This contains many rooms for the offi- 
cers. At these otfices all the laborers are 
hired and paid. The grounds are situated 
on a very convenient place and the views 
around are very beautiful. The park zoo is 
very near there, which I will perhaps de- 
scribe next time. Can any of you give me 
any information regarding the book entitled 
Tommy Bounce, the Family Mischief? I 
would like to Know who wrote it, when 
and where it was published and where I 
can get it.—[A Pan-American. 





Which Side—I live in the eastern part 
of New York state. Our house is situated 
on one side of the road, and a large oak 
tree about 100 years old on the other side. 
I cannot tell you what side of the road the 
house is. I am like Biddie, who was a chief 
witness in court. The discussion was about 
the stairs in a certain house where she was 
servant. She was asked which way the 
stairs ran. She said: “Yer honor, when I 
wos dawn they ran op, and when I wos op, 
they ran dawn.”” About four minutes’ walk 
from our house lies a beautiful little lake. 
If any of you Tablers do not know what 
a point is, come around and I will show 
you two, and an ‘island also. Come and 
gather white pond lilies, go sailing and have 
a fine time with—[Etta. 





Small Harry has been spending the after- 
noon with a little boy in the neighborhood. 

“Did you have a nice time?” asked his 
mother on his return, 

“Not very,” replied Harry. “His mother 
kept hanging around all the time.” 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Gentle reader, when you Were feeling very 


Home Life. 


Needless Pain. 


[Eighteenth paper in our series, “How to 
Be Happy Though Delicate,” by Ethelwyn 
Wetherald.] 

There is compensation for every ill, and 
sO, when the strong become feeble and the 
healthy diseased, they learn some valuable 
truths. They learn that while a sick person 
may sleep quietly through an ordinary low- 
toned conversation, a whispering voice will 
waken him as inevitably as a pistol shot. 
They learn that the proper way to paste 
wall paper cn a sick room is blank side out- 
ermost, and that the proper place for a ear- 
pet is in the room of a person whose lungs 
are strong enough to endure the dust that 
rises every time it is trodden upon. They 
learn that the greatest of domestic bene- 
factors is he who closes a door, not bangs 
it; who walks quietly but not on tiptoe; 
who goes upstairs or down cellar for what 
he wants instead of shouting to some one 
to bring it to him;. who removes the loud- 
ticking clock to the woodshed and keeps 
rustling newspapers in the kitchen; who 
places wood in the stove as a mother might 
lay her sleeping infant in its crib; who, 
when he is obliged to be out late, comes up- 
stairs like a feather or a ghost. It sounds 
tiresome and fussy to the eager and strong, 
but when one has had bad nights and weary 
days for a long, long time there is no music 
so sweet as stillness. A selfish woman of 
90 lbs weight will go rustling and giggling 
through a sick room, while an unselfish man 
will carry his “‘cowhide elevens’”’ so care- 
fully that his presence is a benefaction, 

The invalid who is all nerves suffers from 
two classes of people. One class is fidgety, 
nagging him with frequent needless ques- 
tions. Did he sleep well? Was his pillow 
too hard or too soft, or the window an inch 
too high or too low? Oughtn’t he to take 
his medicine in hot water rather than cold? 
Wouldn’t tepid water be better than either? 
Doesn’t he need a foot rest, or an extral 
flannel, or a pill? Such people have sym- 
pathy but no common sense. Common sense 
teaches that no invalid should be questioned 
by any one but his physician. 

The other class are simply and frankly 
indifferent. Either they don’t care, or they 
do not know how to give expression to the 
little sympathy they may have. They are 
usually strong, cheerful, healthy animals, 
and if a little benevolence is incorporated 
in their make-up they occasionally visit the 
sick with the avowed object of cheering 
them up. 


miserable, were you ever assaulted in a 
social way by the person determined to 
cheer you up? His good health and good 
spirits were so aggressive that they became 
almost positive insolence. He made you 
feel like a wilted weed in the presence of 


some particularly energetic sunshine. His 
old jokes and loud laughter were as the 
crackling of thorns under a pot. His re- 


marks which struck him as funny seemed 
to you meaningless, flat and inane. You 
wished that he would not sprawl in his 
chair or make fidgety movements with his 
hands or head. He talked gossip and told 
you to “brace up.” It was a relief when 
he went away. 

Then perhaps another caller was an- 
nounced—a quiet, strong presence with a 
mellow voice and serene movements. He 
looked you frankly in the eyes; no shifting, 
no evasion, no humbug. He asked not a 
single question, uttered no syllable of 
sympathy, but you knew that he was 
interested—that he cared. Instead of calling 
out, “Well, how are you standing it?’ he 
said, “I hope you are better;” and _ then, 
seeing that you were not, he went on to 
talk of other things. Not of wars or rumors 
of wars, or of petty neighborhood little- 
nesses, or of anything that could depress or 
excite or fatigue, but of something that 
makes living worth while—a good deed, a 
helpful thought, a discovery in science, an 
aspect of nature. Preferably it-would be 
a fact of some sort; for the sick, being tor- 
mented by their own fancies, like to lean 
against a solid rock of fact. 

No sick person wishes to be visited by 
vain shows and shallow pretenses, for they 
are lighter than vanity. What he welcomes 
is genuineness, a mind alert, yet. serene, 
sympathy of look and tone, and the good 
strength-giving clasp of simple, human 
brotherliness. 
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Varied Menu for Boarders. 


KITTY KENT. 





Cool, airy rooms, a large lawn and plenty 
of shade are the first requirements for 
keeping summer boarders. If the farm be 
situated on or near a stream or lake, the 
attraction of the situation is greatly in- 
creased. 

Several years ago my mother, sisters and 
myself decided to try keeping boarders, 
and after months spent in teaching ‘‘young 
ideas,’’ the prospect of profitable employ- 
ment during the vacation was most pleas- 
ant to me. Our farm being on the bank of 


one of Pennsylvania’s most charming riv- 
ers, 


and our house affording accommoda- 








YOUNG FOLKS’ PART IN THE COUNTY FAIR. 


On the handsome float here pictured, September was represented by clusters of 
grapes and fruits on either side, while from horns of plenty miscellaneous fruits were 


poured in profusion. 


the center clustered around a large and beautiful golden loving cup. 
girls on the float formed a lively party of fruit 


Grapevines and boughs united in forming an arch which in 


The boys and 
gatherers, the boys plucking the 


grapes and apples from the overhanging boughs, tossing them to the girls who 


filled their baskets. 
fairs this year. 


This pretty scene is published as a suggestion for managers of 
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tions for some 12 or 15 guests, a few lines 
of advertising in our nearest city papers 
soon filled our house to overflowing. 

Our “star’’ boarder was a very wealthy 
lady, the daughter of a millionaire, and the 
wife of a wealthy merchant. While pos- 
sessing a wardrobe such as only wealth 
can procure, her morning attire usually 
consisted of a ready-made calico wrapper, 
while a cloth skirt and shirt waist sufficed 
for afternoon and evening. She cared far 
less for ‘‘style’’ than many of her country 
sisters. She was accompanied by her little 
son and his nurse and her husband usually 
spent Sundays on the farm. The rest were 
young ladies, school-teachers, bookkeepers 
and clerks; all intelligent and refined. With 
a house full of sueh bright, sweet city girls, 
sometimes some of the “sterner” sex came 
up from the city for a few days’ outing, the 
fishing in this vicinity was so attractive. 

As to food, let the farm supply that. Do 
not make the mistake of buying fresh 
meats, canned goods or bakers’ supplies. 
Of chicken and eggs our boarders never 
seemed to tire. Everyone knows how city 
people relish milk and cream. A good veg- 
etable garden and small fruits of course are 
indispensable. 

Our rule was never to serve two meals 
just alike. For instance, one morning serve 
poached eggs on toast and the next warm 
griddle cakes and fried eggs. “Deviled 
eggs,” garnished with lettuce or parsley, 
make a lovely dish for tea. Many appe- 
tizing desserts can be easily prepared, fruit 
and custard pies, apple joe, berry short- 
cakes, custards, cornstarch pudding, tap- 
ioca with fruit, etc. Dutch or buttermilk 
cheese is always greeted with delight. One 
day our star boarder said to me, “Now, Miss 
Kitty, when my sister comes next week, 
do have a dinner just like this one.” I 
carefully noted the bill of fare,—mashed 
potatoes, chicken, chicken gravy, warm 
baking-powder biscuits, apple sauce, warm 
beets, sweet corn (on the ear), cornstarch 
pudding, fruit jelly and sugar cookies. 

While city people spend much time out 
of doors, all the rooms should be neat and 
clean. Do not keep an untidy kitchen. Our 
boarders had a way of invading this “sanc- 
tum” at any or all hours. Attention should 
be given to the table linen, towels and bed- 
ding, to see that there are changes when 
necessary. 

As for entertainment, we let our guests 
entertain themselves. The greater part of 
the time was spent out of doors, lounging 
in hammocks or easy-chairs. We furnished 
boats for fishing and pleasure, and a cro- 
quet set for any who might care for this 
game. They were always ready for a ride 
to town whenever the hack wagon was g0o- 
ing, and accompanied us to our country 
church Sunday evenings. When my brother 
hitched to the hay rigging and took us on a 
straw ride to attend.a church festival, the 
girls thought it an event greater than a 
ball or theater party in the city. 

While there are many pleasant features 
in keeping summer boarders, there are also 
many petty annoyances which one must 
have tact to meet and overcome. The re- 
sults of our summer’s work, while not great, 
were satisfactory from a financial stand- 
point. But when the autumn came and the 
summer boarders had flown to their city 
homes, it was with a feeling of delight that 
I found myself once more at my more con- 
genial work in the schoolroom. 





Poppy Teaset—I wonder how many little 


folks know how to have a lovely time these 
hot days, making dishes from poppy seed 
pods. My grandmother’s garden was gay 
with these flowers and it was my childish 
delight to visit her and have them to play 
with. I was told they were what the Chi- 
nese made opium from and would put me to 
sleep, so I was very careful not to put them 
in my mouth. Little sticks doubled and 
stuck in the pods made handles for cups, 
sugar bowls, pitchers and teapots, straight 
ones for spouts. The top of the pods cut 
off made covered dishes, the whole taken 
off made crinkled plates. This was the 
only teaset we had except acorn cup and 
saucers. When the dishes were made and 
tea ready the poppy ladies were invited, 
dressed in poppy leaves and petals. The 
petals also made a variet* of cakes and 
salads.—[Eliza Bradish. 





“© Fraulein, I love you! Listen to my 
suit, as I kneel here in the dust before 
you!” 

“Excuse me, sir, but our carpets are not 
dusty!” 
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When | Am Dead. 


MARY HOCKETT FLANNER: 





When I am dead, my soul, released, shall stay 
Its onward flight awhile 

To hear the kind word that you then will say, 
To hear, rejoice and smile. 

And thick in every corner of my room 
The fairest flowers shall breathe; 

And sad, sweet songs borne up on their per- 

fume, 

And through and underneath 

It all, the sob fall on the listening ear 
In trem’lous tones of pain. 

The smothered sigh, the sympathetic tear, 
A he ty, 4 silence—then, 

A close, last look; a slow, —e. cautious tread 
Out through the open doo 

And still my soul shall stay ‘behind its dead— 
Shall stay to hear once more 

The kindly word, the music of the song, 
To revel in the flowers: 

To quaff soul drafts of all my life so long 
Had craved in earthly hours. 


ee 


Benefits Equally Shared. 


AGRICOLA’S WIFE, 





I have noticed that the woman who at- 
tends to her own branch of the partnership, 
keeps her house clean, neat and in order, 
has appetizing meals always on time, keeps 
her husband's clothes in good repair and 
her own health good and temper sweet by 
not overworking is the one who gets the 
little favors done for her without grum- 
bling on either side. I also believe if it is 
impossible for a woman to keep up with 
her work, it is much cheaper, better and 
more satisfactory all around, to hire help 
(just as a man does when he cannot do 
everything alone) than to expect a man to 
neglect his business to help with the house- 
work. 

Now, do not think that my husband and 
I never help each other, for we do, and I 
find it very pleasant after a short absence, 
to see that he has not only been able to 
get a meal for himself and the men, but 
to wash up the dishes, attend to the milk, 
etc, and I try to “return the compliment.” 

Now, as to how a country woman’s lot 
might be bettered, I can think of four 
ways, viz, first, more conveniences; and 
right here I will tell how we have soft 
water nine months in the year without a 
cistern. For the wash water we have an 
old tank holding about 12 barrels on a 
standard 4 ft high, north of the washroom. 
A piece of inch pipe is inserted in one side 
near the bottom and extends into the wash- 
room, where it is connected with hose. All 
I have to do is to take the hose down from 
the nail and run the water into boiler or 
tubs. 

For the kitchen sink we have a smaller 
tank and a faucet attached to the pipe. 
The sink my husband made, with a drain 
entirely above ground. In the summer the 
drain extends into the chicken yard, about 
50 ft, and empties into a trough for the 
chickens. In the winter we make it shorter, 
as it freezes easily. The wash water is 
emptied into a large pail, in the corner of 
the room, which has a drain to the garden. 
The rain water runs directly into the tanks 
from the roof by means of lengths of tin 
about 4 in wide, bent to form a right angle, 
and with one side nailed under the second 
row of shingles. 

Another convenience is a cupboard be- 
tween kitchen and dining-room. Husband 
cut a hole in the partition just large enough 
to fit the cupboard, took off the back boards, 
and fitted glass doors on the dining-room 
side. 

Second, more recreation. Under this head 
might be included flowers, reading, visiting 
and clubs. I put flowers first, for they take 
us into the open air and set us to digging 
in the dirt—both health promoters. Third, 
more money. Not so much that our hus- 
bands should be richer, but to feel that 
what we spend is ours is what women crave. 
Parents could remedy this in part by giv- 
ing their daughters as good a start as their 
sons, and we mothers can help by teaching 
our children that women’s work is as im- 
portant and should be as well paidasmen’s; 
that marriage is a partnership where each 
is to work for the good of the firm, and 
benefits should be equally shared. 

I do not believe that a wife should have 
to do outside work to provide her own pin 
money, still I would advise all young girls 
who are thinking of marrying farmers to 
wait until they have a little money (say 
$100) to spare, then invest in a few pure- 


blood chickens, bees, or anything for which 
they have a 


liking, and no matter how 





TALK 


good the husband they will not regret hav- 
ing a little money of their very own, 
Fourth, more contentment. And this is 
the most important of all. By means of 
centent we can escape all care and drudg- 
ery; for “no work is drudgery if performed 
with willing hands and a cheerful heart.” 


a ame 


Give and Take. 





A Would-be Hostess—I sometimes feared 
I would not know how to please city peo- 
ple, as I had never been a city lady myself, 
but I am getting over that. If they have 
neat, roomy, airy rooms, with necessary 
cenveniences and table furnished with ex- 
cellent wholesome country fare, first-class 
boarders will not only be satisfied but will 
be immensely pleased and enjoy it very 
much, else why do they go to the country? 
I think nothing would be lacking providing 
mine host and all his household were pleas- 
ant and kindly attentive. Of course some 
will look down upon us as entirely beneath 
their notice only as we can supply their 
wants, but let them. We can stand it, but 
I imagine there will be many who will be 
agreeably interesting and that we will look 
forward with welcome and pleasant antici- 
pations to their return another year.—[S. 
Hooker. 








Skees for Viola—G. Viola, my advice to 
you is when the cold weather comes on, get 
some warm wraps, a pair of “skies or 
skees,’”’ a nice balancing pole and a light, 
pretty pair of snowshoes and commence the 
first of the winter to practice on them. In 
a very short time you can go anywhere if 
the snow is 20 ft deep by wearing one pair 
and carrying the other upon your back. 
Going down hill, wear the skees and at the 
foot exchange and climb up with the snow- 
shoes, and I think you can have lots of 
fun with them if your health is good. You 
might go visiting with that truant husband 
of yours. Sally Muggins, a good hearty 
handshake for your cheering words. Your 
verse is elegant, just my sentiments.—[Ver- 
mont Creenhorn. 


Roused Up—A 





. Middler is just right about 
the rudeness of some people who are in- 
trenched in “social position.’’ The words 
are none too strong. One writer urged the 
necessity of carrying blankets and an oil- 
stove when going to board with farmers, 
and I wonder what she will think of the 
attractions set forth in last week’s issue by 
M. E. S. The blanket and oil stove article 
roused me all up, for the family in which 
I lived entertained city boarders for seven 
summers. I have not been to the Table for 
a long time and you will hardly know— 
[Ethel M. 





Stingy Christians—As I rode into town 
the other day, I saw a sign out that said: 
“Dinner served here to-day. Proceeds for 
the benefit of the church.”’ I said to my- 
self, now, Silas, here is a chance for you to 
put on that “overcoat” again. So at noon 
I went and partook of that church dinner. 
[ always put up with whatever is set before 
me, and I did the same this time. Since 
I read Charity Sweet’s article on Religion 
Enjoyed, I have made up my mind what 
was up. It was a lot of lukewarm Chris- 
tians; they had long ago been swallowed 
up in self, and hence were too stingy to 
give a decent dinner.—[Silas Q. Croker. 





Stirred Up—Whew! Evidertly An Old 
Maid has been terribly disappointed in some 
“wretch” of a man, and, not unnaturally, 
become a rank man-hater. Harder than 
chilled iron must be the heart of any wo- 
man which could prompt such utterances. 
An Old Maid may never have seen “true 
love.” For if not in touch with the love 
and-sympathy which ‘“‘makes all the world 
akin,”’ one cannot see and interpret rightly 
any of the evidences that prove that true 
love does exist. And when this misguided 
one says she does not believe there is such 
a thing as true love on both sides, ever 
was or ever will be, really that smacks of 
gall and wormwood. It would be natural 
to assume that An Old Maid, speaking from 
a woman’s standpoint, claiming that wo- 
men have less faults and bad habits than 


‘men, would classify men as lovers all and 


women the haters. But I fail to see any 
logic or common sense in the assertion that 
“when one party sees that the other is in 
love, instead of it being reciprocated, it 
is returned with hate.” If this is so, things 
are not as they used to be. If ths dear wo- 











AROUND THE TABLE 


man never expects to meet her “ideal,” and 


accepts the inevitable heritag of single 
blessedness, she will have done what thou- 
sands of lov ely, lovable and lonely women 
have done. But I much fear that if an 
‘ideal’ should come her way inclined to 
“bide a wee,” and should chance to come 
across her “lament” of last week, the next 
train out of town would find him aboard. 
[Christopher. 





Before and After—Do girls dress care- 
lessly after marriage? Yes, I have seen that 
often. There are some around here who 
were so stuck up and so proud in their girl- 
hood days they would not speak to common 
folks, but now they go around slouchily. I 
would think just as much about myself af- 
ter marriage as before.—[Maria. 





Nature’s Voices—Dr Hepworth believes 


that some men can feel their way into 
heaven and some think it. It seems to me 
that thinking is one of the things Amer- 
cans can’t do, or do hurriedly, or to the 
accompaniment of the clashing band, 
which is an adjunct to our picnics and ex- 


cursions, is heard in our restaurants, and 
is a feattire of our social functions. Yet 
it was, when the great and strong wind 


rent the mountains and broke in pieces the 
rocks, and the earthquake and the fire had 
passed, that the still, small voice of the 
Lord spake to Elijah standing alone with 
his face wrapped in his mantle, at the 
mouth of the cave. A man recently paid 
over to the conscience fund $6, of which 
years before he had defrauded the customs 
ageney because he said a big bullfrog in his 
pond had given him no rest day or 
night, saying: “Show up, show up!” How 
little we know of nature and of ourselves, 
“Every fact in nature is constrained to 
offer its testimony.’ It seems to me that 
these voices of nature, which are so famil- 
iar to us, yet so incomprehensible, are striv- 
ing to convey to us a meassage, are telling 
a grand and beautiful story of creation, 
evolution and disintegration— 

“Till I fancy but thinly the veil intervenes 

Between the fair city and me.” 

[Evangeline. 





Going to the Fair? If so, why not try for 
the prizes offered by this paper for the best 
letters describing new or good features of 
the domestic departments at the state, 
county and other agricultural fairs? If you 
see a new department, a new feature, or a 
particularly good or ingenious arrangement 
of any kind in the women’s or domestic part 


. of the fair, such as you would be likely to tell 


your friends about, write us a, letter about 
it and you may win a.prize. The awards are 
as follows: For the best letter illustrated 
with a photograph or photographs, five dol- 
lars; for the two next best illustrated with 
photographs, two-dollars-and-a-half each: 
for the best letter without photograph, two 
dollars; for the three next best without 
photographs, one dollar each. In order to 
include nearly all the fairs, the contest will 
remain open to Oct 15. Letters descriptive 
of fairs which occur earlier, however, had 
better be submitted early, while the points 
to be described are still fresh in mind. Ad- 
dress letters to the Prize Editor. 





Asked and Answered—A recipe for grape 
juice is asked for by C. P., for pickling 
walnuts by M. T. P., and for “mixed 
pickles or chow chow in which cauliflower, 
cucumbers, onions, beans and mustard are 
used,” by a subscriber. G. R., corrosive 
sublimate applied persistently with a feath- 
er to the crevices will exterminate bedbugs. 
It is a deadly poison and must be handled 
carefully. Pyrethrum probably will be 
effectual.——M. P. Mc, the address of Helen 
Gould is 579 Fifth avenue, New York city, 
and of Mrs Leland Stanford, southwest 
corner California and Powell streets, San 
Francisco, 








I have read R. J. Hoag’s article on sum- 
mer boarders and have concluded to take 
a few, as we have a very pleasant home. 
[A Reader. ? 


This Will Interest Many. 


F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, 
says that if anyone afflicted with rheuma- 
tism in any form, or neuralgia, will send 
their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass, he will direct them to a perfect cure. 
He has nothing to sell or give, only tells 
how he was cured. Hundreds have tested 
it with success.—[Adv, 














The Good Cook. 


With Peaches. 


MARIAN LINCOLN, 


Preserved: Choose fine large peaches, 
ripe but not too mellow, pare and halve. 
Allow aS many pounds of white swgar as 
of fruit, and to 1 lb of sugar allow a tea- 
cup of water. Make a syrup with sugar and 
water, skim well and add the fruit. Sim- 
mer slowly until clear. When done, put 
fruit in jars, boil syrup until rich and thick, 
then pour over peaches. Seal when cold. 

Marmalade: Pare and halve peaches and 
allow %4 lb of white sugar to 1 lb of fruit. 
Moisten the sugar with a cup of water, 
stir it until dissolved, let boil and skim. Add 
peaches and stir constantly until done. 

Butter: Pare and halve ripe peaches and 
cook until soft in just sufficient water to 
keep from burning. Press through a colan- 
der, and to 1 qt of peaches add 1% lbs of 
white sugar. Boil very slowly for 1 hour, 
stirring frequently to prevent’ scorching. 
Season with a little cinnamon or almond 
extract. 

Jelly: Choose juicy, tart peaches for jelly. 
Pare, halve and cook in just enough water 


to cover. When soft, strain through coarse 
cotton cloth and measure the juice. To 1 
qt of juice allow 1 1b of white sugar. Boil 


steadily for 20 minutes, then add sugar and 
boil 10 minutes longer, or until firm when 
a little is tried on a cold plate. One-half 
apple juice will make a much firmer jelly 
without in the least disguising the peach 
flavor: 

Pickled: To 4 lbs of peaches allow 2% 
Ibs of brown sugar, 1 pt best vinegar, 1 
tablespoon each of whole cloves and all- 
spice, and % tablespoon of mace. Boil the 
vinegar, sugar and spices together and pour 
boiling hot over peaches. Let stand 24 
hours, drain off syrup, heat to the boiling 
point, and again pour over the peaches. 
Repeat three times. 

Spiced: To every 5 lbs of fruit allow 2 of 
brown sugar, 1 qt of vinegar, 1 oz each of 
cinnamon, cloves and mace. Wipe peaches 


and cook in the vinegar and sugar until 
tender but not broken, take out, put in 


spices, boil hard for 5 minutes and pour the 
syrup over the peaches. 
concclinecemglaeinistii 


Wild Grapes. 


EMMA CLEARWATERS. 





There are few persons but what relish the 
flavor of the wild grape, when cooked, more 


than the tame grape, and at this season 
the woods contain some, and all water 
courses will furnish supplies. One can 


have a day’s or a half-day’s outing while 
gathering them, and thus derive two bene- 
fits. 

Wild Grape Pie: Pick from stem and wash 
1 pint ripe grapes. Line a tin with good 
crust, place in the bottom 1% tablespoons 
flour and 3 tablespoons sugar mixed, now 
add the grapes, pour in enough water so 
that when you ‘tip the pie the water can 
be seen readily, wet the edges of the crust, 
put on a perforated top crust, and bake 
until brown. Notwithstanding the numer- 
ous seeds, this is delicious when eaten with 
good cream. 

Wild Grape Jelly: Remove all imperfect 
grapes from the bunch, wash the bunches 
and put over the fire in enough water to 
start them cooking. Cover, and when done 
press all juice from the grapes. Use the 
same amount of sugar as juice, but let the 
juice boil a few minutes before adding the 
sugar. A quarter of an hour ought to cook 
it after the sugar has been added. The 
grapes may be picked off if wished. If kept 
several months, grape sugar may form in it, 
A preventive of this is to use one-third el- 
derberry juice with the grape juice. The 
jelly can hardly be told from all grape juice. 

Wild Grape Butter: Pick from the stem, 
wash and put over the fire in a little water 
3 gals grapes. When cooked to pieces re- 
move from the fire, and as soon as cool 
press through a colander. Put the mass 
over the fire with 3 lbs brown sugar, if de- 
sired sweet, and cook until the desired 
thickness is reached. Be careful to not 
burn, and do not cook as stiff as you wish 
it to be when cold, or it will be thick enough 
to cut. One-third finely mashed cooked ap- 


ples may be used with the grape pulp, and 
no difference 


will be noticed. This should 
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make a little over a gallon of nice butter. 
Put in jars and seal, 

Canned Wild Grapes: Prepare as for pies 
and put over the fire with a little water. 
As soon as done, place in glass cans and 
seal. Wrap the cans in paper and set ina 
cool place; 4 gals grapes after they are 
picked off will can 2% gals. Fine for winter 
pies. 

Spiced Wild Grapes: Prepare as for pies 
and put over the fire in the following boil- 
ing mixture: One quart vinegar, 5 lbs sugar 
(brown), % oz cinnamon bars, % oz whole 
cloves. Sew the spices in a thin bag. This 
is enough for 2 gals prepared grapes. When 
thoroughly cooked in this mixture, skim 
out into jars, boil the-liquid down thick, 
then pour over the grapes. Tie tops of 
jars with paper, if minus lids. 





Young Beets. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 





Boiled: Wash and cook in boiling water 
until tender. When done, throw into a pan 
of cold water and rub the skins off. Cut 
in slices, season nicely and serve hot with 
melted butter poured over. Or they may be 
served cold with vinegar and seasoning. If 
very young, they may be served whole. 

Baked: Take 2 boiled beets, cut into dice, 
season to taste, put in a buttered baking 
dish in alternate layers with diced boiled 
potatoes. Put seasoning and little bits of 
butter between each layer, and cover the 
top with grated bread crumbs, 

Fritters: Cut cold heets into slices. Cover 
a slice with finely minced raw onion, sea- 
son nicely and lay on another slice of beet. 
Dip carefully in egg batter, and fry in boil- 
ing fat to a light brown. Serve immedi- 
ately. 

Fried: Cut cold boiled beets in slices and 
fry in hot butter. Season to taste, squeeze 
a little lemon juice over and serve at once. 

Salad: Chop cold boiled beets into dice. 
To each cupful add 1 teaspoon of sugar, a 
little salt, and vinegar to nearly cover. 
Equal quantities of diced beet and diced 
celery make a delicious salad with a simple 
French dressing. 

Pickled: Skin and slice boiled beets, put 
in a jar, cover with cold vinegar, add 1 cup 
sugar to each gallon. Another way is, cut 
boiled beets lengthwise in pieces the size 
of rather small cucumbers. Boil equal parts 
of sugar and vinegar, with % tablespoon 
cloves (tied in a piece of muslin) to each 
gallon. Pour boiling hot over the beets. 

Mashed: Boil beets in the usual manner, 
skin and mash thoroughly with an equal 
quantity of hot boiled potatoes. Add a 
large lump of butter (but no milk) and sea- 
son nicely. Put in a hot dish, make a hole 
in the center, in which put another lump of 
butter, set in the oven for a minute or two, 
and serve very hot. This is a favorite New 
England dish, and one especially relished 
when beets are young and sweet. 





My Canner—I can most of my fruits in 
the cans and used to bother with nails or 
sticks to keep the 
cans from hitting the 
bottom of the boiler, 
but they would some- 
times tip and crack. I 
finally had a piece of 





strong wire screen 
tacked to sticks and 
cut to fit the boiler, 





1 -t worked nicely, 
but I had to lift the cans out one at a time 
while very hot. Two years ago I had a 
tinner make an arrangement which I call 
‘my canner.” As it has proved very sat- 
isfactory I will give a description of it for 
the benefit of any who may be troubled as 
1 was. A piece of the heaviest tin was cut 
just the size of the inside of the boiler, 
with holes % in in diameter and 1% in 
apart cut all over it. A flange of tin 4 
in wide was soldered around the edge of the 
perforated piece, so 1 in was on the under 
side and 3 in on the upper, the part on the 
under side to hold it up from the bottom 
of .boiler, on the upper to hold the cans 
from sliding off. The flange was wired at 
top and bottom the same as the top of the 
boiler, in order to make it firm. Large 
wire handles, long enough to reach the top 
of the boiler, were soldered on each end, 
so canner and cans can be lifted out of the 
boiler without any danger of getting scald- 
ed.—[M. L. B. 
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The man tangled in the tape from 


the ticker is the type of the average 
business man. His business cares 
wrap him about like the coils of a 
constrictor and slowly crush out his 
life. The common sign of the busi- 
ness man’s slavery is “weak stom- 
ach,” the natural consequence of the 
rapid eating, the indigestible pastry, 
the coffee and pie or doughnuts, 
with which many a man stuffs his 
stomach under the name of “quick 
lunch.” The quickest way back to 
a strong stomach and sound health 
is to use Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
cal Discovery until perfectly cured. 
It goes to the root of disease. It 
removes the cause of ill-health. 
It makes more blood and better 
blood, and this blood nourishes 
every organ in the body to the 
highest point of vigorous health. 

“During the summer and fall of 1896,” 
writes Chas. H. Sergeant, Esq., of Plain 
City, Madison Co., Ohio. “I became all 
‘run down,’ nerves were out of order. I 
wrote to Dr. Pierce for advice. He said I 
had general debility, and advised Doctor 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, and, 
thanks to Py for your advice, I used six 
bottles; and since I stopped taking it about 
one year ago, I have not taken any medi- 
cine mp nga —_. and have been able to work 
ever Ly. y appetite is good, I can eat 
ret square meals a day, and I do not feel 
that miserable burning in the after 
eating. My blood and nerves are in es 
shape, and, I am in good running order.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Pellets cure biliousness, 


ROD Boa Sl GUN 


Standard Books on Fishing, Shooting, 
Trapping, Etc., Etc. 
A general and instructive work 


The Scientific Angler on artistic angling, by the late 
David Foster. Compiled by his sons. With an introduc- 
tory chapter and copious footnotes by William C. Harris 
editor of the ‘‘American Angler.’’ Cloth, 12mo . . 10 


Home Fishing and Home Waters i. Stitication of 


farm streams; management of fish in the artificial pond; 
transportation of eggs and fry, ete. Cloth, mo . dO 


, B Robert Barnwell 
Roosevelt's Superior Fishingizoserat or. the 
striped bass, trout, black bass and bluefish of the North- 
ern States. Embraces full directions for dressing artificial 
flies with the feathers of American birds; an account of 
a sporting trip to Lake Superior, ete. Illustrated. Cloth, 
l2mo._Cls . ‘ ° ° . ° . 150 

By Halsey Thrasher, an_ old and 


Hunter and Trapper experienced sportsman. The best 


modes of hunting and trapping are fully explained, and 
foxes, deer, bears, etc, fall into his traps readily by fol- 
lowing his directions. Cloth, 12mo . ; 3 50 


Hints on Rifle Practice with Military Arms 


By C. E. Prescott. Pocket edition 


The Dogs of Great Britain, America and Other 


enlarged and revised edition. 














New, 
Countries Their breeding, training and_ man- 
agement in health and disease; comprising all the 
essential parts of the two standard works on dogs 


by “Stonehenge.” It describes the best game and 
hunting grounds in America. Contains over one hundred 
beautiful engravings, embracing most noted dogs in both 
continents, making, together with chapters by American 
writers, the most complete dog book ever omen i 


Clo*h, 12mo . 

, and home decoration. By Joseph 
Practical Taxidermy ti: satty. taxidermist for. the 
government surveys and many colleges and museums in 
the United States. An enftrely new and complete as well 
as authentic work on taxidermy—giving in detail full di- 
rections for collecting and mounting animals, birds, rep- 
tiles, fish, insects, and general objects of natural history. 
125 illustrations. Cloth, 12mo. ° ° » ~ ° 1.00 


Above are briefly described a few only of the many books 
on similar subjects which we, the largest Publishers of 
Rural Books in the World, supply. 


FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette P!..New York. 














BUSY FINGERS 


Guipure Embroidery. 


N. E. COCHRANE. 





This work is new, 
strikingly pretty for 
summer pillows, easily 
made, and at present 
very popular. Checked 
gingham varying in 
size of check from 
what is known as 
“pinhead” to that 
three inches square 
may be used for the 
foundation. The small 
check is considered the 
prettier and the more 
easily worked. Mark 
off the gingham into 
squares of three inch2s 
by means of the double 
cross-stitch shown in 
design, and then weave 
within the spaces the 
spinning-wheels and 
crosses so well known 
to devotees of drawn- 
work. There are many 
very beautiful de- 
signs that may be used 
for this work. The 
one given is intended 
for an all-oyer pat- 
tern; 16 of these three- 


inch squares, the designs alternated, make a nice sized square to set cornerwise on 


the surface of the finished pillow. 
needlework. 


with excellent effect, and knitting silk over fine French gingham makes a 
The work is more rapidly 


beautiful cushion. 


White knitting cotton, No 12, is here used for the 
There are also colored cottons said to be fast dye that might be used 


most 


and more smoothly done if the 


embroidery hoops are used in its construction. 





Tatted Clover Edge. 


ELIZA C, SMITH, 





lst row—Make five small rings of 4 d s, 
draw close, leave % in of thread (this 
length used between 
all the rings). 

2d row—Three small 
rings each joined to 
thread between those 


in Ist row. A clover 
leaf of three large 
rings of 3ds,*1ip,2d 


s, * three times, join to 
thread of ist row, * 2 
d s, 1 p, * three times, 
3 ds, draw close. Make 
another ring and join 
to first at second p. 
Join third ring to second same way and 
fasten closely together. 

3d row—Four small rings joined to thread 
between the rings. 

4th row—Three small rings joined as be- 
fore, a clover leaf joined to first clover 
leaf made. Repeat from 3d row. 

A thread run between the first row of 
rings to join them is seen in the sample. 








Royal Lace. 


EMMA J. ANDERSON. 





Cast on 47 stitches, knit across plain. 

ist row—Sl 1, k 1, f (fagot), n, o twice, n, 
f, k 1, n, 0 twice, n, k 12, n, o twice, n, Kk 1, 
f, n, o twice, n, f, k 2, o three times, k 2, 90, 
- & 3. 

2d row—O, n, k 1, 0, n, k 1, p 1, k 3, f, k 2, 


pi,k1,f,k3,p1,k15,p1,k2,f,k2 (or 
7s. & SS 
3d row—Sl 1, k 1, f, k 4, f, k 3, n, o twiee, 





n, k 8, n, o twice, n, k 3, f, k 4, f, k 7, 0, n, 
k 1. 

4th row—O, n, k 1, o, n, K 5, f, k 4, f, k 5, 
pi1,k 11, p1,k4,f, k 4, f k 2. 

5th row—Sl 1, k 1, f, n, o twice, n, f, k 1, 
n, o twice, n, n, 0 twice, n, k 4, n, o twice, 
n, n, o twice, n, k 1, f, n, o twice, n, f, k 7, 
x Bn, 2B ft. 

6th row—O, n, k1, o, n, k 5, f,k 2, p1, k 1, f, 
ESA PLRE VLEET. EEDA Eee 
2 2 4, t.22. 

7th row—Sl 1, k 1, f, k 4, f, k 3, n, o twice, 
n, n, o twice, n, n, 0 twice, n, n, o twice, n, 
Ra Lana & Bm 

8th row—Bind off 3. k 6, f, k 4, f, k five, p 
LKepLERpikS pik4,f,.k 4 £, &3, 

9th row—Sl 1, k 1, f, n, o twice, n, f, k 1, 
n, o twice, n, n, o twice, n, k 4, _n, o twice, 
n, n,o twice, n, k 1, f, n, o twice, n,f,k 2, 
o three times, k 2, 0, . 

10th row—O, n, k 1, o, n, k 1, p 1, k 3, f, 


KR vLELL EEK DLR E DL Et. ws RS, 
pl.k2,f,k2,pi,k1 = 2 3 

lith row—Sl1i1, k1,f, k 4, f, k 3, n, o twice, 
n, k 8 n, o twiee, nu, RS tS £, ET, 
n, k 1. 


7 na kio, = & 5, ft, & 4 f, kG, 
r kit, pik 4; £.%4 ¢. Bz. 

be a row—Sl 1, k 1, f, n, 0 twice, n, f, k 1, 
n, o twice, n, k 12, n, o twice, n, Kk 1, f, n, o 
twice, a, {; & tT, & mem RB i 

14th row—O, n, k 1, 0, n, Kk 5, f, k 2, p 1, 





ELLER PLS Bot, 22. ES St, Ri, 
;. & ss 

15th row—Sl 1, k 1, f, k 4, f, k 22, f, k 4, 
i, = 


16th row—Bind off 3,k6,f, k 4, f, k 22, f, 
k 4, f, k 2 
Fagot means o twice and p 2 tog. 


oe 
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President Baker of the American Agricultur- 
ist letter club has avpointed William K. Vree- 
land of Belews Creek, Mo, treasurer of that 
organization for the balance of the club year, 
vice E. W. Riggs, resigned. The president 
wishes circle secretaries reminded that they 
should be as prompt as possible in remitting 
the circles’ dues to the treasurer and the re- 
quired facts to the club secretary (Miss Mary 











T. Noble, Monson, Mass), as many circle mem- 
bers want badges and cannot have them un- 
til these rules have been complied with. The 
cost of a badge is 10c, and orders may be sent, 
for the present, to the letter circle department 
at this office. 


Circles which have complied with the re- 


‘quirements of Article 3, Section 3, and are now 


members of the A A LC, are Eureka 96, Merry 
Go Round 98, True Blue 30, Snapshot (Pho- 
tographic No 1) 80, Jolly Farmers’ 129, Mothers’ 
No 293, Excelsior 104 and Home Keepers 26. 
Members of these circles are entitled to badges 
if they send 10c therefor. 

Many calls are coming in for the amended 
letter club constitution. By remitting 5c to 
this office anyone may obtain the issue con- 
taining it, that of July 14, 1900. 

Delay is reported in 158, one of the members 
having heard nothing since May 18. It is six 
months since No 70's secretary sent the letters 
along. Are they lost? The letters of 136 have 
stopped somewhere. Who can tell where? 
There is similar trouble in 50. The letters 
started from No 12 six weeks ago and have not 
reached No 3 yet. No 7 of 15z received a cer- 
tificate April 13, but has received no circle let- 
ters. Have they not started? Bicycle 60 has 
been suggested as a name for 60, and Excelsior 
as a motto. Several have sent around photos. 
Nos 121, 158 and Poultry 109 are doing well; 
159’s first trip was made in two months, and 
112 is on its fourth round. A month is the fine 
record for 144’s first circuit. This circle talks 
of forming a regular society with ofticers and 
a critic. The Longfellow club is the name 
chosen for 128, literary No 3, No 120, is consid- 
ering Endless Chain as a name and Excelsior 
asa motto. Books, poetry, bicycles, tornadoes 
and the merits of Ripley Co, Ind, are some of 
the subjects discussed. Circle 143 is V alentine, 
having been organized on Valentine day. The 
letters have made four rounds in six months. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest 


for the month of August, but in 








There will be no puzzles 


September we will start in with a new contest. 
PRIZE WINNERS FOR MAY. 
Annie A. McLean, N S; J. G. Ferd, Mass; Lizzie M. 
Bowles. N H; Mrs Arthur Pascoe, ¢ 1t; A. Franklin Shull, 


O; caee e. Durfee, ei Emma Phillips Parsons, Mass: 
Lucy J. Chase, N Y; F. Marlman, Ky; Mrs Sarah Gilles, 
Minn; Mrs Alice M. Fadnnt N HI: Mrs J. W. Peabody, 
Mass: Mrs George R. Purrington, Mass; Harriet E. Fiske, 
Ct; Ruby Palmer, Ct. 


ANSWERS TO THE MAY CONTEST. 


1—Cot-ton (cotton). 
2—March, arch, are. 
3—Alameda. 
4—Splash, plash, lash, ash, sh. 
5—Abstemious. 
6—Anna, solos, Asa, toot, 
7—Sapralapsarianism. 
8—Limehounds., 

74) 605(8 


reviver, peep. 


13 
PAS 4 
PAB PB S 
,As.2 £2 
ae a ae 
AS H 


10—Portland (port and land). 

1l—Bride, ride, «id. 

12—Gen 47, 3L. 

13—Edible. 

14— Misfortune. 

b—-Adds 
DonaA 
MumM 
im P 


Reis 
Am boO 


LeaN 
16—Rhonchisonant. 
17—( Left out). 
eee a (martingale). 
19—P N MA I A 


*ONOCHROS 
Cc U 


NEAT BE 
CARS 
E ) 


ws 


20—B-leek. 
3-ark. 
B-ask. 
B-awl. 
B-eat. 
B-lame 
B-land. 
B-loom. 
B-race. 
CHAT. 

The prizes are always chosen before the contest is fin- 
ished, and sometimes may net be quite appropriate, as the 
following letter will show: 

Puzzle Editor—I_ was a little bit amused with the last 
prize I received, for a child’s teaset is a_rather funny 
prize for an old maid 35 years old.—{L. C. D., Ct. 





—— | 





@TENOGRAPHY 


ete., thoronghly taught 
Situations for ——- 
cial —— wkees = 

Cc. C. GAINES, Bex S08, “Poughkeepsie, N mE 


Brass Band 


Instrumen Drums, Unifo 
& Supp.ies. Write for catalog, 
illustrations, FREE; it gives in- 
formation for musicians and new 


ds. LYON & HEALY, 


92 Adams St.. OHIOCAGO. 
of Agricultural Books, 


Catalog Complete Address ORANGE JUDD 


COMPANY. New York, N. Y., or Chicago, lit. 


Telegraphy, 

Penmanship, 

Bookkeeping, 
by mail or personally. 
x... complete commer- 




















Root Beers. 
ALLIE L. NAY, 





Years ago it. was a common practice in 
rural communities to make root beers every 
spring and drink freely of them, as they 
were thought to clear the system of impuri- 
ties; now most people buy bitters at the 
drug stores, but I believe the old-fashioned 
homemade beer is much more wholesome. 

The roots of burdock, yellow dock, sarsa- 
parilla, sassafras and dandelion are all good. 


Dig, wash clean, dry and they may be used 
any time. Use tops and all of dandelion 
greens. The barks of tag alder, poplar and 


black cherry are good. Scrape off or shave 
the bark, use only the green inside bark. 
Pipsissewa or prince’s pine, as it is some- 
times called, is good, also wintergreen; the 
twigs of spruce may be boiled, or the oil 
or essence used; a greater or less quantity 
of hops is generally used, anywhere from 
% to 2 oz to the gallon, depending on how 
bitter you like the beer and the quantity 
of other herbs and roots used, 

Sap Beer: When I was a child my father 
every spring made a barrel. of sap beer 
from the last run of maple sap and the 
neighbors came and drank of it while it 
lasted. He boiled down enough sap to 
sweeten a barrel of beer, not to syrup but 
several gallons; he tapped a birch tree and 
the few gallons of sap from that he put in 
a barrel; then boiled in water % bu of 
spruce twigs, % bu or more of checkerberry 
bush, % rk or a little more of pipsissewa 
and 2 lbs of- hops, strained the liquid into 
the barrel, added the boiled sap while yet 
warm; if not full, added more water, hot, 
warm or cold, so the entire contents of the 
barrel would be very near 75 degrees, and 
4 or 5 pts of good lively homemade yeast; 
when it worked bunged the barrel tight 
and the beer was ready for use. 

Root Beer: To 1 gal of water allow hops, 
burdock, yellow dock, sarsaparilla, dande- 
llon and spikenard roots, dry and bruised, 
% oz each, and 1 qt of spruce twigs, boil 
\% hour, and strain, add a small pint of 
molasses or a little more than % lb of sugar, 
while warm add a cup of homemade yeast 
or one cake of compressed yeast; two cakes 
will work 3 gals. Let the beer stand in a 


warm place for a few hours, then bottle 
and set in a cool place; it will be good 
to drink in two or three days. 


Aromatic Beer: Two gallons of water, a 
cup of molasses, 1 lb of sugar, 2 eggs well- 
beaten, into 2 qts of the water boiling hot 
add 35 drops of the following named oils 
mixed in equal parts, say % oz each of 
sassafras, spruce, winterzreen (checker- 
berry) or one oil alone may be used; spruce 
alone makes the old-fashioned spruce beer, 
Add a cup of yeast and bottle same as the 
root beer. 

— 
To Can String Beans—Pick fresh from 


the vines and cut into small pieces or they 
may be left whole. Pack into glass cans 
as closely as possible and fill to overflowing 
with cold: water. Put on rubbers and tops, 
partly fasten. Place cans in a kettle or 
boiler of lukewarm water and let boil three 
hours. Keep cans covered with water all 
the time. If possible it is better to keep 
the kettle or boiler also covered. When 
done remove cans from the water, tighten 
the tops as much as possible and set away 
in a dark closet until wanted for use. The 
secret lies in long cooking and not remov- 
ing the cover frem the can after once put 
on.—[Experimenter. 





Blueberry Cakes—These are delicious, 
something the children will enjoy, nice for 
tea, and with a sweet sauce make a desir- 
able dessert. One cup of sugar, % cup of 
butter, 1 egg, beat smoothly together; 1 
cup of sweet milk, 3 cups of flour, rounded 
teaspoon of baking powder sifted three 
times through the flour, 1 cup of blueber- 
ries. Bake in tin gem pans.—[E. B. 





String Bean Salad—Boil the beans in 
salted: water, cut enough of them for 3 
cups into half-inch lengths. Wash and 
crisp one head of lettuce and arrange on a 
salad platter and place the beans in the 
center. Pour over a dressing made in this 
way: ™% teaspoon each salt and pepper, 3 
tablespoons olive oil, press out the juice 
of one small onion, 1 tablespoon vinegar, 
% tablespoon lemon juice. Mix together 
the salt, pepper and onion juice and 1 ta- 
blespoonful of oil, then add the remaining 
oil, vinegar and lemon juice. Serve cold. 
[M. A. B. 
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The Home Dressmaker. 





Twenty-five and thirty-five cent patterns, 
the latest and best fashions, cut by one of 
the most reliable pattern houses in the 
country, are here offered for only TEN 
CENTS each, postpaid; this by our special 
arrangement with the manufacturers. 





LADIES’ FAN- 
F: ofck IST. 7871—LA- 
CY WAIST. '8032—LA- DIES’ FIVE-GORED 


SKIRT. Waist, 32 
TUCKED SKIRT. 36, 38 and 40- inch, “bust. 
Skirt, 24, 28, 30 


inch bust. Skirt, 22, 24, 34,” 36- inc” waist. 

, _ 30-inch” ‘waist. | &- louisine with 
China blue crepe de cluny lace and violet 
chine combined with velvet, plastron white 
cluny lace and ivory shirred mousseline de 
vaousseline de soie. soie. 





8056—LADIES’ SHIRT 80383—LADIES’ GOLF 
WAIST, WITH ROUND OR WALKING SKIRT 
YOKE. 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, WwitH, fi WITHOUT 
42-inch bust. Pale blue CULAR 

b. Nes. 22, 24, 2, 


satin taffeta with dark Syed 

blue velvet applique. 30, 32-inch waist. 
Lawn, dimity, muslin, | a double-faced goods 
also taffeta, foulard, are made with the plaid 


French flannel, henriet- on the bias in the 
ta, or satin-faced cloth fflounce, but most @ 
may be used, them are in self color. 





*s yi 49) 4 
RE cHine 845 — MISSES’ 


DRESS, 2 a § 

years. Pale blue a GUIMPE WAIST. 12, 
white dotted muslin, 14 and 16 years. Pale 
with white tucked lawn blue silk muslin with 
and valenciennes lace. tiny. ruchings of the 
Swiss, organdie, lawn or same. Crepe de chine, 
dimity, with lace, rib- foulard, india silk, alba- 
pone plain or inserted tross or drap d’ete is ap- 
tucking, also appropriate propriate, with trim- 
for cashmere, albatross mings of lace, velvet, 


or poplinette. tibbon or applique, 


Full directions, quantity of material re- 
quired and illustration of garment with 
each pattern. 

Order by number, which in each instance 
accompanies description. Give bust meas- 
ure for ladies’ upper garments; give waist 
measure for skirts; give both age and 
breast measure for misses and children. 
Patterns are 10c each, and should be or- 
dered of the Office of this Publication. 


Dutch Apple Pudding—The ingredients 
are 1 pt of flour, 1 teaspoon of cream of 
tartar, % teaspoon ot soda, % teaspoon of 
salt, 1 egg, a large 2-3 cup of milk, 2 table- 
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spoons butter, 4 large apples. Beat the 
egg and add the milk; mix salt, soda, cream 
of tartar and flour together, rub through a 
sieve, then rub the butter into it; pour the 
milk and egg on this and mix thoroughly 
and quickly. Spread the dough about half 
an inch thick on a buttered baking pan and 
stick pieces of apple which have been pared, 
cored and cut into eighths, Into it in rows. 
Sprinkle with 2 tablespoons of sygar, and 
bake in a quick oven about 25 minutes, 
Serve with sugar and cream, or a simple 
sauce.—[Dewdfop. 


7 +’ RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


One in each town to ride and exhibit 
sample 1900 bicycle. 
(900 re best makes, 811 to S20 
99 & '98 Models, high grade $8 to $13 
500 Second-hand 
all makes and models, good as new, 
$3 to $10. Great Factory Clearing 
Sale at hatf factory cost. We ship 
ry on approval and trial with- 
cent in advance. 

EARN A BICYCLE distribut- 
ing Catalogues for us. Many earn 
a wheel last year. Our 1900 propo- 
sition is even more liberal. 

Write at 






















WEEKLY | MEN and WOMEN 


$16 to $3 hap EXPENSES Soporte 


6 monthe: Al mle Hal, ofS. ot. See “eoniest 


- aor, of 
Witte ee ae 
© Mitek COX, 
housekeeping. Lida 
teaching. LET wus 
No experience led. Ou nts 
‘ 2 fag made over $47,000 00 last month 
EE supplying the enormous demand for 
our famous Quaker Bath Cabinet, and 
appointing —— 4 ———— :—" 


verybody ness 
~ and physicians. SAS op fake methods. 
ay for our 
__World Mig. Oo, 47 World id's @ Cincinnatls Oo: 


AXPPENDICITIS trexeatet,, Snesatione snd, rer 


method is followed. iculars by pat. 
THE EUS MEDICA 





€ 
es & 


li 
Ww 








#3 bottle lasts a year. 
0., Oconto Falls, 





COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 tee eneeo crest: 
Seenrnaseet 


If you are outof employment @ 
or employed at unsatisfactory 
wages, write us immediately. 


We can give you something to 
Sao that will make you $50 a month without 


@ aly trouble. You can 
@work’ right around 
®your own home, or 
© tr: avelif you i 


wish. A 
q Prand New Thing. A Big Money Maker 


+ 
fh 
@ ou will be surprised how ; 
@easily you can make the | 
@above sum. Hundreds are 
® making double that. 





Possi- 
, bly youcan doittoo. Send name and pices 
Please investigate. Write to-day 


ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


$sssssessesescosesesensseses 





FORESTRY BOOKS 


Works on the Planting, Cultivation and 
Propagation of Trees. 


Sent Postpaid at the Prices Named. 


Practical Forest By Andrew 8. Fuller. A treatise on 

TY the propagation, planting and culti- 
vation, with descriptions and the botanical and popular 
names of all the indigenous trees of the United States, 
and notes on a wage number of _ ey valuable ex- 
otic species ° ° ° . e - 150 


Forest Planting {facie On‘ the care Janchow, Le Mende ead 


the restoration of the denuded timber lands on wieies 
and mountains. The author has fully described those 
European methods which have proved to be most useful 
in maintaining the superb forests of the old world. This 
experience has been adapted to the different climates and 
trees of America, full ae Pm nd 6a given. for forest 


planting of our various kinds of soil _ bsoil, whether 
on mountain or valley. Illustrated, se 

By Andrew ie A treatise on 
The Nut Culturisti. he propagation, plantin ont: culti- 
vation of n ada e cli- 


mate of de” United” States, with the scientific yay ‘cam 
mon names of the in commerce as edible or 
otherwise useful nuts. tended to aid the farmer to in- 
= his income atthout otming to pees or a 

ot 2mo 

Above are briefiy described a few ouly of the man 
on similar subjects which we, the largest the many books of 
Rural Books in the World, supply. 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application 


ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl..New York 













DON’T BE 





to be prosperous. If you 


would 


A ROBBER! 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Husband the fertility of your farm 
and every time you plant seed 
you will get a paying crop. 





quanee how aman will take cro aa crop off the farm outiine coeihien back, poe hen saoeed 
patter cr the manure you h 
different and you should not need to be 


ave on the farm properly, re — 
buying commercial fertiliz 


The KEMP MANURE SPREADER 


Will Double and Treble the Value of the Manure Heap. 


It spreads all kinds of fine and coarse manure evenly; makes no “skips;” does not dump a great 


loa: 
makes it fine. 
well. 
venient sizes. Ask the opinion of an 


Kemp & Burpee Mi: 


in one spot, but covers the entire ground evenly. 
Better than anybody can do it by hand. 

With the drill attachment it puts the manure direct into the o 
body that uses one. 


« Co., Box 32, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Tears up coarse and lumpy manure and 
Spreads lime, wood ashes, salt, etc., equally 
ndrill. Made in three con- 
Write for illustrated catalogue. 





$$ $$$ 





WE SAVE YOU MONEY ON FERTILIZERS. 


Buy your fertilizers Direct at Wholesale Prices, and get your money’s worth. 





SPECIAL OFFER TO CLUB PROMOTERS 


WRITE FOR PRICES, SAMPLES AND PAMPHLET. 
WALKER, STRATMAN & COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








About POTASH 


Plenty of Potash must be used to 
stiffen the stalk, to prevent lodging, and 
produce plump, full-weight grain — 
Wheat, Rye or Barley. If the fertilizer 
is lacking in Potash the crop will be 
greatly reduced. 


Send for free, illustrated books telling all about 
fertilizers and Potash. 














GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 
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WENCH pis DROMsOLD’S GRAIN 


and Fertilizer Drill 


neatest. | cht Kagel S 








ect gra 
drill on so 
market. ] 
Many points 
of superi- 
ority; it is 
geared from 
the centre. 
Quantity of 
grain and fertilizer 
canbe changed while in 
e eration without the use 
gear wheels. Fully guaranteed. 
Positively accurate in quan- 3 
tity. —— oy trial and be con- 
vinced. ts wanted. Circulars free. Address 
HENCH yy DROMGOLD, Mfr’s, York, Pa, 


QUHAR 


VARIABLE FRICTION FEED 


== SAW MILL 
CENTER ENCINE. 















FAR 









MA 


Rapid. accurate, strong and 
simple, with large capacity. 





Engines on sills or wheels, 
Strong and safe. No Far- 
quhar Boiler has ever 
exploded. Sendfor catalog 
of Portable Engines, Shingle YJ 

Mills, Threshing Machines, @3§ 

Stationary Engines and Boilers 

and Standard Agricultural Implements generally. 


A.B.FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., York, Pa. 












Machines for Threshing and Cleaning Grain. 


Also machines for SAWING WOOD, with 
circular and crosscut drag saws. 


1 , 
by all to te | NCBESt ararcauranit 
ity and quantity of work. 50-page pamphlet free 
A.W.GRAY’S SONS, "0." 


P.O. Box 8, Middletown Springs, Vt. 





Mention This Journal When Writing to Advertisers. 














HAVE YOU SEEN THE |! pimps 
Jack” | 3- 
of All GRINDS 
Trades? | ciurss_ 








—and hundreds .of other. jobs with the 
strength of 15 men. Most Convenient and 
useful power ever invented. Costs only TWO 
cents per hour to run. Especially adapted 
to farm work. 


ITISA NEW ENCINE maove sy 
Fairbanks -—caax 


Morse & Patterson, Gottfried 


& Hunter, Ltd., 








New York City. 
Conesy Gate J. Jager 
: mpany, 
Chicago Boston, Mass. 














INSECT 
AND.... 


FUNGOUS PEST B 0 0 K S 


Insects and Fungi Hurtful to Plant Life 
and how to Destroy Them. 


Sent Postpaid at the Prices Named. 


Insects and Insecticides 2°, Prcr°oe ent sets oD: 


and zoology, New Mempakive “college of agriculture. A 
pract.cal manual concerning noxious insects and methods 
of preventing their —epeeed - pages, —_ eal _ 
traticns. Cloth, 12mo , 1,50 


By Prof. Clarence M. Weed. A 


Fungi and Fungicides practical manual concerning the 


fungous diseases of cultivated plants and the means of 
preventing their ravages. he author has endeavored to 
give such a concise account of the most important facts 
to these as will enable the cultivator to combat 
ipteitigentiy. 222 _ PP. - i., ine. Paper, is 
cloth ° . " 


relatin 
them 
cents; 


Treat’s Injurious 
Garden By Mrs. Mary Treat. 


tigator who has added much to our knowl- 
edge of both plants and insects, and those who are famil- 
iar with Darwin's works are aware that he gives her 
credit for important observation and discoveries. New 
and enlarged edition. With an jiustrated chapter on 
beneficial insects. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Above are briefly described a few only of the many books 
on similar subjects which we, the largest Publishers of 
—" Books in the World, supply. 


REE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl., New York. 


Insects for the Farm and 


An original inves- 





SUCCESS 
Gilt Edge 
Potato Harvester 


is positively 
guaranteed 
to give satisfaction 
We want every 
potato grower to 
give it a trial. 







It will cost you nothing to 
test it in your own fields. 


Write at once for description, 
prices and full particulars. 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, 
Box 804, York, Pa. 


Dt 


I PSTEAM HORSES 


wwewveeeeeeeeereewevwrvwevwevwewe 
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ALL STEEL 
WOOD »° 
STEEL 











CHICAGO. U. S.A. 











Horse Power 


HEEBNER’S ional nd 


with 8 4d Regulator. 
1, 2e3 


(>) horses. 


ENSILAGE AND DRY FODDER CUTTER 
with Crusher. Also TLreshers and Cleaners, Feed Mills, 
Corn ay, Drag and Circular Saw piachines, etc. 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa., U.S.A. 








SEPARATORS and Si lag 


for 1,2 and 3 horses, with governor; level 
oreventread. Catalogue free. = 






ounn Powers, Corn Shellers, Feed Mills, Steel Rollers Mowers, 
Rakes, Cultivators, Saws, Engines—3 to 25 H. P., mounted or 
stationary. The Messinger Mfg. Co., Tatamy, Pa. 





WE [ DRILLING 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on siMs. With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
@perate them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 








SE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS.... 


will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journo!t- 


